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Mary is for Moderns 


PAUL SAUER 


T happened in Nazareth—and 
that is why it makes good 
ling for Mary’s month. So 
, with the story that I got, 
ist recently, from a friend of 

It was Saturday evening, only 
velve hours since the crowded 
jane first landed in Palestine, 
nd already the pilgrims were in 
azareth. They had seen a lot 
at afternoon and plans called 
van early departure, but since 
ev also called for an overnight 
op in that little hillside village 
li of the priests in the party 
ere eager to say Mass at one 
f the shrines next morning. 
but there were far too many 
riests for that... unless... 
nless the Masses could start 
ust after midnight. And some- 
ne discovered that they could. 
0 after the late supper there 
as a quick debate and a mak- 
ig of lists. Then, eventually, 
he schedule was settled. By 
raiting up, or by rising early, 
veryone would get his chance. 
Waiting up ... that wasn’t 
ad either, because the fur- 
lack sky sparkled with jewel- 
y and the slow, chill breeze 
ade walking inviting. So three 


of the priests decided to walk. 
With flashlights they explored 
the dark, narrow streets, empty 
but for shadows, and _ talked 
softly so as not to wake the si- 
lence. This was an adventure: 
Nazareth, the home of Joseph, 
and Mary, and Jesus ... Two 
thousand years later... but the 
same sky that they saw, the 
same earth, the same fresh 
water spring... Then they met 
the young, English-speaking 
student. 

He talked with them and 
walked with them. He pointed 
out the landmarks. He answered 
questions. This was a Moslem 
cemetery, that a Greek-Catholic 
church, that—why that small, 
secret looking door was the en- 
trance to a movie. Did they 
want to peek in? They did. They 
peeked in, went in, and stayed 
in the little room with white- 
washed stone walls, a roof full 
of arches, and one inclined plat- 
form of seats. And there, with 
about forty Arabs and Jews of 
Nazareth, they saw. . . Geroni- 
mo!—starring Frank Morgan, 
and in English. So even in Naza- 
reth they found that Saturday 
is not Mary’s day, as it is in the 
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normal prayer program of the 
Church; it is cowboy day. 
Strange, isn’t it? We do not 
usually think of Our Lady’s vil- 
lage as a thing of our own time, 
with movie houses, jazz records, 
milk bars, and Coke. Yet it has 
all these things. It has them, 
and yet it is still Nazareth. And 
what is more important, it could 
have had them two thousand 
years ago and it would have been 
Nazareth even then. It would 
still have been the home of 
Mary, made holy by her pres- 
ence, and that of her husband 
and Son. The things that we 
call modern would have changed 
nothing, prevented nothing. 
They could not have hurt Mary. 
She could have lived with them. 


And what she could do you 
can do. If you want proof of 
that try to think of Mary as 
living where you live, as you live, 
having the same tasks, the same 
possible friends, the same pos- 
sible recreations. Does it work? 
It ought to work, you know. If 
you go to school, then surely 
you can think of Our Lady as 
going to that same school (—or 


one just like it for girls!), 


as grand, or equally as hum 
drum. You can see her in you 
house, at your meals, with you 
friends, at your parties. Trudi 
you see her dressed all wrong 
and being—too obviously—ver; 
very holy. But that is the mis 
take you must avoid. 


Instead, look at Mary thi 


tions about God; she knows thy 
He is responsible for her lifg 
for all that she has, all that si 
can ever be; He is the One Pe 
son worth loving. Then see he 
as having a cultivated desire tf 
live for God. God gives every 
one a bit of this desire, at leas 
enough to work on; and Marj 
has worked on hers. With Hi 
help she has learned to want ti 
live for God. And because shi 
wants to live for God you cal 
see her as a person who tries 
really tries to see everythin 
around her as God sees it. An 
that is enough. Everything els 
that she has, everything that w4 
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ee in her comes from these 
hree first possessions of Mary: 
onviction, desire, effort. 


Of course God rewarded these 
ualities in Mary, even before 
her birth, with the gift of per- 
fect sinlessness and trainloads of 
hat help of His called grace. 
ut it was because He foresaw 
Withat Mary would have these 
things. That is easy to under- 
stand. But understand too that 
God could have foreseen them, 
He could have rewarded them 
in a girl who attended Center- 
borough High, who wore saddle 
shoes, and hummed R-a-g M-o-p 
on her way to the store. It was 
not the time, nor the place, nor 
the customs, nor clothes that 


made Mary what she was in 


God’s eyes. It was her heart. 
And no one but He could see 
that. To everyone on earth who 
knew her, Mary was only an at- 
tractive young girl, well-bred 
and kind, like many another. The 
chances are that the villagers of 
Nazareth would have picked a 
dozen others as more holy than 
she, because real holiness doesn’t 
show off, but fake holiness does. 
And there are always fakes. 


So I say that Mary could have 
a place in your world. Let’s 
grant that she might not have 
gone to some of the shows that 
you have gone to. Let’s grant 
that she might have picked her 
friends with more care, that she 
might have bought her clothes 
with a different attitude. Let’s 
grant that she would set the 
pace of her day so as to leave 
some time for thinking about 


God, and not overload it with 
trivial things. 


But when we have granted all 
this, is a modern Mary impos- 
sible? Yes, and no. A modern 
Mother of God is impossible, be- 
cause Christ has already come 
and Mary lived out her Mother- 
mission long centuries ago. And 
a modern sinless human creat- 
ure is equally impossible, be- 
cause God had that gift to give 
but once, and that was for the 
Mother of God. But a modern 
Mary, a modern girl or a mod- 
ern boy with a heart like hers, 
is not impossible. The best proof 
of that are the many modern 
Mary-hearts that live with us, 
and talk to us, and pray for us. 


We don’t see them; but who 
saw Mary for what she was? We 
don’t feel that we could be one 
of them; but even Mary said, 
“Who amI1...?” Wedon’t... 
ah, there you have it... we 
don’t want to be one of them 
badly enough. 


Well, I can’t say much about 
that, except that being like 
Mary is not nearly so hard as 
we make it out to be. It can’t 
be. After all, we need only have 
those three basic qualities that 
Mary had: conviction about 
God, desire to live for Him, and 
honest effort. They will not 
“spoil” our lives, ruin our fun; 
it is almost blasphemy to think 
that they would. But what they 
and God will do is make us 
really happy, as Mary was, de- 
spite all her sufferings. 


Do you want to have them? 
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Then ask. Ask Mary herself for will discover, some day, that 
them. And while you are ask- Mary is not old-fashioned. She 
ing study her life; try to weave is modern, as modern as youth 
its fabric into yours. Then you ... as modern as you. 


Not New In The Church 


Twenty-four years ago, a French Army officer, of noble birth, was 
ordained in the little chapel of the Carmelite Convent in Louvain, 
Belgium, Watching the ceremony behind the grille of the Convent wa; 
his wife, then a religious at the Carmel. Today the former officer js 
the Very Rev. Jean de Coeur de Jesus d’Elbee, Superior General of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, better known 
as the Picpus Fathers and Sisters. 


It was during the first World War, when the then Lieutenant 
d’Elbee and his wife saw the terrible carnage, the “vanity of the world 
and the necessity of greater sacrifice,” that the pious couple, after years 
of prayer and thought, appealed to Rome for permission to under- 
take the greater sacrifices of religious life. The request—fully in keep. 
ing with the marriage laws of the Church and granted on a number of 
occasions in the past—was approved. 


On August 2, 1925, Cardinal Mercier, ordained the former French 
Army officer at Louvain. After his ordination, Fr. Jean taught at the 
Seminary at Poitiers, and later travelled throughout France with the 
famed Fr. Mateo, “Apostle of the Enthronement,” preaching the E»- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the home. 


He was appointed Superior of the Sacred Heart Community at 
Fontarabia, Spain, in 1930, and after that appointed master of novices 
at Montgeron. On September 4, 1938, he was elected Superior General 
of the Congregation for life. 

This instance is, of course, nothing new in the Church. Indeed, 
in the ages of Faith—it was relatively commonplace.—The NCWU 
Bulletin. 


An old fellow was crossing at a busy intersection when a 
huge Great Dane came charging around the corner and bowled 
him over. The next instant a midget car skidded around the 
same corner. Bystanders rushed over to him and helped him 
to his feet. Someone asked if the dog had hurt him much. 

“Well, no,” was his reply, “but that can tied to his tail sure 
surprised me.” 


The FAMILY Retreat 


Plans for spiritual refreshers 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0O.5S.B. 


EVERY year priests and reli- 

gious set aside several days 
which they devote to the making 
of a retreat. The Church ex- 
pects this of them. Many of 
them make a full eight-day re- 
treat; others can only extend 
these spiritual exercises over 
three or four days. Over and 
above such an annual retreat 
some also set aside a day or half- 
day each month for another spir- 
itual renewal. These practices 
have genuine spiritual value. 
The serve as spiritual refresh- 
ers. They renew and _ revita- 
lize the spiritual lives of those 
who make use of them. 


Many lay people are today tak- 
ing advantage of the spiritual 
exercises of the retreat. They 
set aside a week end or a longer 
period of time to renew their 
spiritual lives in the quiet and 
solitude of a retreat house. Due 
particularly to the activity of 
two national retreat organiza- 
tions, one to promote lay retreats 
for men and one to promote them 
for women, a very appreciable 
impetus has been given the past 
few decades to this lay retreat 
movement. It is presently en- 


joying a vigorous and promising 
growth. 

Our interest is in the family 
retreat which was _ specifically 
recommended in the Bishops’ 
1949 statement on The Christian 
Family. This aims to provide 
for spouses the opportunity for 
renewing their spiritual lives to- 
gether as husbands and wives, 
as fathers and mothers. It does 
not necessarily preclude the re- 
treat for the individual layman 
or laywoman. It is something 
quite distinct from the latter and 
may well be made whether an 
individual retreat is made or 
not. This should be obvious 
from the content of the family 
retreat, which usually runs 
somewhat as follows: 

It recalls the profound dignity 
of Christian marriage as a sacra- 
ment, as a symbol of the union 
of Christ with His Spouse, the 
Church, and as a unit in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

It seeks to give the retreat- 
ants a picture of the Christian 
home at its best. 

It calls attention to the possi- 
bilities of the home as ‘a place 
for the practice of the Christian 
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virtues by the grownups, and as 
a school for teaching them to 
the young. 

It reminds of the duties as- 
sumed in entering upon marri- 
age and family life. 

It recalls the correct moral 
law in marriage. 

It recalls the revival and re- 
introduction into the home of 
those simple religious practices 
which in the Ages of Faith, 
brought Christian family life in- 
to such full bloom. 

One important feature of the 
family retreat, particularly inso- 
far as the parents of small chil- 
dren are concerned, is the fact 
of its brevity. It never extends 
over one day. Frequently it lasts 
but a half day. Hence the care 
of children does not present an 
insurmountable or even serious 
difficulty. Provision can readily 
be made for their care over the 
short period of time needed for 
the retreat. In some instances 
relatives care for them. In oth- 
ers, teachers or members of or- 
ganizations volunteer their serv- 
ices for the purpose. However, 
it would very often be difficult 
to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the care of the chil- 
dren for retreats that extend 
over several days. 

It is a relatively simple thing 
to arrange for a family retreat. 
The ideal is that it be held on a 
parish basis. Usually the pastor 
and the leaders of one or the 
other parish organizations can 
tend to such necessary details as 


securing the services of a priest 
to conduct the retreat, making 
preparations in a hall if som 
of the sessions are to be held iy 
it rather than in the church, anj 
ordering copies of the Family 
Holy Hour or other publications 
that would be desirable for dis. 
tribution. 

Customarily the retreat js 
held on a Sunday. In _ some 
places it is suggested that those 
who are to make it receive Com- 
munion together at one of the 
parish Masses. But even where 
this practice is not followed, 
there is usually attendance a 
Mass in a body, and the sermon 
of the Mass is directed to the re 
treatants. Then, in the after. 
noon—usually between the hours 
of 1:30 and 5:30—the following 
program is carried out: 


Three or four separate dis- 
courses by the retreat master, 
covering the fields indicated in 
the foregoing. 

An examination of conscience, 
the retreat master leading in the 


examination by placing before » 


the group pertinent questions. 
An opportunity or two form 


of husband and wife, or of the 
recitation of the rosary, or sev 


eral decades thereof, by them 
couple. 

An opportunity to ask ques 
tions of the priest who conducts 
the exercises. 

A closing family holy hour. 
This is held in church and often 
the children attend with their 
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prayer in quiet, either in thegien 
form of a brief visit to thein 
Blessed Sacrament on the partiith 
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It consists of the fol- 
pwing : 
Prayers to the Holy Family. 
.m Consecration of the family to 
Sacred Heart. 
An appropriate sacred hymn 
r two. 
Renewals of the marriage 
romises by the spouses. 
Recitation of the pledge to 
hristian marriage by all pre- 
ent. 
Benediction of the Most Bless- 
d Sacrament. 
A few words may well be 
dded about items that should 


“Mot be included in the retreat. 
“@uch are the following: econo- 
“hic problems, medical problems, 


ation to discuss these will pre- 
-BBent itself from time to time, 
‘Mut it should be ignored. Not 
imhat such problems are unimpor- 
ant or that the Church has no 
nterest in them. On the con- 
rary, they are important, and 
he Church does have an inter- 
st in them. However, a large 
variety of other media exist for 
fiving them attention—confer- 
pices, forums, discussion clubs, 
nstitutes, special courses, and 
he like. There is no need what- 
ver for including them in the 
retreat. The retreat should be 
kept definitely and exclusively 
A spiritual affair. 

A woman pointed out some 
ime ago that in certain ages 
of the Church particular types 
if saints seemed to predominate. 
they were products of the pecu- 
lar circumstances of their time. 


She said the saint who is need- 
ed particularly in our day is the 
saint who is stamped with the 
sacrament of matrimony. How 
true her words! How greatly 
are needed today saintly spouses, 
profoundly religious fathers and 
mothers, God-fearing families. 


In the family retreat we have 
a special instrument to help meet 
this need of the day. Happily it 
is growing rapidly. A distinct 
family retreat movement had 
been well under way before the 
recent war. But that catastrophe 
brought it almost to a halt. Since 
then the movement has again 
gotten under way, and today it 
is very rapidly gaining momen- 
tum. Enthusiasm for it is in- 
creasingly in evidence among 
both priests and people. Those of 
the laity who have the good 
fortune of making these spiri- 
tual exercises once, express a 
universal eagerness to make 
them a second and a third time 
and more. 


The Holy Year might well 
serve as a fitting time for giving 
still further impetus to this 
highly promising development. 
The result of such a move would 
be well worth contemplating. 
Indeed, it should hardly be sur- 
prising if it would cause the year 
1950 to go down in history as 
one in which unusual 
strides had been made in lifting 
our Christian family life to a 
level as high, if not even higher, 
than any it has ever known in 
history. That should be a con- 
summation both to hope and to 
work for. 


“BBhild training problems, marital at 
problems. The temp- 
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Why Did You Lie To Me? 


A letter to my wife 


LYNN ALEXANDER 


My Dearest Amy, 

I think it was Dryden who 
once said, ‘Errors like straws 
upon the surface flow; He who 
would search for pearls must 
dive below.” 

Maybe that’s the way with all 
of us human beings, Amy. The 
straws are so obvious; the pearls 
so often concealed. The conclu- 
sions we draw, are so often mis- 
taken. 

I don’t know when I first 
realized that our marriage was 
not as perfect as we had hoped 
it might be. I guess it was the 
first time that I discovered that 
you were not always telling me 
the truth. 


It was such a little thing, Amy. 
Looking back, I wonder now how 
it could have assumed such gi- 
gantic proportions in my mind. 

I had come home from the of- 
fice tired and pretty generally 
disgusted with my new job. At 
best, a new job is trying until 
you get the hang of the routine. 
Mine, under old Mr. Carrollton, 
was impossible. A more pig- 
headed, backward old duck, you 
will never see! He was adamant 
toward any change in his Victor- 
ian methods—even when the 
proof of greater efficiency was 


set before his eyes. Me—well, 
felt like I was batting my he 
against a stone wall and I wa 
fairly disgusted with my bruise 

You were ironing when 
walked in the door. I da 
know what ironing does to a gy 
but it must wear her out. 

“H’lo,” you said. 

You looked a little haggard. 
wouldn’t have told you so for 
million dollars! Haggard or no 
you always look plenty good 
me!) I felt haggard. 

“Hy! How’s my gal?” I brust 
ed your cheek lightly and plun| 
ed into the chair across the ro 
from you. “Still ironing?” 

“T’ll never get through!” 

“Where’s Jerry?” 

“One of the neighborhood chi 
dren is wheeling him up the bloc 
in his buggy.” 

I felt a sudden surge of ange 
I know now that it was that pen 
up sense of frustration I’d expe 
ienced during the day on my j¢ 

“Amy, I’ve told you that’s dat 
gerous!” 

“Mary Elizabeth is fourted 
years old, Ned.” You stopp 
ironing and propped your hail 
on your hip, belligerence in yo 
face. 

“T don’t care if Mary Elizabet 
is one hundred and fourteé 
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years old!” I stormed. “I don’t 
want my son wheeled about the 
neighborhood as though he were 
a plaything!” 

“Your son!” 

“All right, our son! There’s 
no telling what kind of diseases 
he might catch!” 

“Ned...” You wagged your 
head in despair. I couldn’t help 
noticing even then how beauti- 
ful you were as the rays of sun- 
light through the window touch- 
ed the auburn glints in your hair. 

Neither of us said anything 
for awhile. Then, “Iron my 
good white shirt today?” I ask- 
ed. 

I could see you were searching 
for words. “Ned, I...uh... 
sent that one to the laundry...” 

I could feel by eyebrows wing 
across my forehead. “Why?” 

“Well, you know .. . the last 
time I tried to iron a white shirt, 
Iuh ... scorched it so badly 
...” Your face had colored a 
deep red. You kept your gaze 
averted from mine. 

“Okay, Amy,” I said at last. 

But long after that—until I 
found the white shirt—I puzzled 
about your obvious confusion. 
When I discovered the shirt in- 
conspicuously tucked away in 
an unused drawer, I knew the 
reason for your embarrassment. 
Like the other white shirt, this 
one too was badly scorched. 

I waited, saying nothing, hop- 
ing that wou would tell me about 
it. 

You didn’t, 

The next time was about the 
grocery bill. When we had gone 
over the budget the month be- 


fore, I had cautioned you about 
the enormous sum we seemed to 
be spending on food. 

“Mother never spent anything 
like that on groceries!” I’d stat- 
ed flatly. ‘And Mother had a 
family of six to feed!” 

“Prices weren’t so high then, 
Ned,” you’d put in mildly. 

“They can’t be this high, 
Amy!” 

“Well, they are, Ned.” Your 
voice was soft and low. (Have 
I ever told you that you have the 
most beautiful voice in the 
world?) 

So—when we sat down to go 
over our last month’s spending 
the next time, I couldn’t help but 
remark how much the grocery 
bill had dropped. 

“T told you we could get by on 
less, Amy!” I beamed triumph- 
antly. goodness knows, 
we've been eating as well!” 

You didn’t say anything. 

Then, when I asked for the 
accumulated tickets at the gro- 
cery store the next day so that I 
could settle our monthly account, 
I discovered why you had been 
so silent. The figure on the bill 
and the figure you had given me 
were radically different. You 
had not expected that I would 
pay the bill. You generally paid 
it. 

I was angry as all get out, 
Amy. So angry I couldn’t bring 
myself to speak to you about it. 
Nothing was said. 

The State Fair was in pro- 
gress when the real crisis occur- 
red. We had planned to attend 
the first day. You told me about 
thirty minutes before we were to 
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leave that you didn’t feel like 
going. 

“The baby?” I asked solici- 
tiously, mentally counting on my 
fingers how soon our new pride 
and joy would arrive. 

“No, Ned.” You smiled. “I’m 
just tired, I guess.” 

We postponed our excursion 
until the second day. 

I got home late—as usual— 
but I was all primed to tuck little 
Jerry under one arm and you 
under the other and hop, skip, 
and jump across town to the 
great event. 

“All ready, Amy?” I burst in 
the front door. ‘We can pick 
up a bite to eat at the Fair.” 

Then I saw that you still had 
on your house dress and you 
didn’t look like you had even 


thought about leaving the house. 


“Hey, Amy!” I backed up a 
step or two. “Surely, you haven’t 
forgotten that we had planned 
on going to the Fair this eve- 
ning?” 

You had your arms folded 
across your waist and you sat 
huddide in one corner of the 
davenport, a magazine on your 
lap. 

Well, now, Amy, I knew you 
didn’t give a hang about the 
Fair. Not like Ido. But some- 
how, I had always figured that 
you would go half-way. I mean 
... well, I go to those Starlight 
Operettas with you in the sum- 
mer (we can’t afford more than 
two, but I do manage to escort 
you to that many!) I don’t care 
a whing-ding about operettas. 
But I go, don’t I2 A mounting 


sense of injustice ran through 
me. 

“Amy, you don’t intend to go 
to this Fair, do you?” My voice, 
I know, was flat and cold. 

“Ned ... I’d like to go.” 

“You act like it!” 

“Honestly, Ned.” 

I shrugged and drew a deep 
breath. “Little Jerry is not go- 
ing to miss this Fair if I can 
help it! Tomorrow night Jerry 
and I are going to the Fair!” | 
paused significantly. ‘Even if 
we have to go alone!” 

There were unshed tears in 
your eyes and I wanted to kick 
myself. Maybe it was my pride 
that had been hurt. Maybe it 
was just the accumulation of past 
events. I don’t know. 

Whatever it was, I know now 
that it was terribly wrong. 

So, on the third evening of the 
Fair, you were ready to go. | 
was jubilant. Even little Jerry 
seemed to feel that some new, 
inexplicable excitement was in 
the air. He gurgled in delight, 
jogging around the front seat. 

You were radiantly _ lovely. 
You were wearing that pale 
green suit that I like so well. The 
halo of your auburn hair against 
the suit was a sight to behold. 
My chest expanded six inches at 
the mere sight of you. I caught 
myself wanting to yell to the 
whole world, “This is my wife! 
This is my wife!” 

I was proud and happy—and 
very, very blind! 

We were in front of the art 
exhibit when it happened. With 
a gasp, you clutched your side 
and slipped quietly to the ground. 
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] had Jerry in my arms but I 
ried to reach out to you. Jerry, 
startled by my quick jump, be- 
gan screaming for all he was 
yorth. I set him on the pave- 
ment and knelt beside you. 

I don’t know what happened 
hen. It’s all pretty much of a 
lur. I remember that I was 
elling, calling for a doctor. A 
urious ring of bystanders sur- 
rounded us. I kept pushing 
against them, urging them not 
o shut off the air. Desperately, 
J rubbed your wrists. You didn’t 
even Open your eyes. Your face 
vas colorless. 

The next thing I remember I 


in prayer as they had done since 
ou first crumpled at my feet. 
Father Bannon stood by my side 
during those long uncertain 
hours. The comfort of his pre- 
ence was like starch to my back- 
one. The assurance of his pray- 
ers and of his faith led me out 
of my blind terror and into a 
vorld of hope. Even after Fath- 
r Bannon was called away on 
another emergency, I could feel 
is presence in your room. 
“Amy ...” The nurse too 
ad stepped out the door. We 
were alone. “Oh, Amy, why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

Your eyelids fluttered. 

“Amy, I love you so.” 

Your eyes opened. For a mo- 
nent, you stared vacantly at the 
ream-colored ceiling. Then, lit- 
le by little, your vision cleared. 
You smiled at me. 

Amy, that smile was like day- 
break in a world of darkness. 


WHY DID YOU LIE TO ME? 
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“You'll be all right, Amy,” I 
whispered. 

“The baby?” <A deep frown 
cut across your forehead. 

“It’s okay too, Amy. 
wants us to have that baby.” 

You breathed deeply, peace 
flooding back to your pale face. 
“My appendix?” 

“All gone.” I pressed your 
hand in mine. “But, Amy, you 
should have told me!” 

Your eyes closed again. You 
were too tired, still too hazy from 
the anaesthetic, to try to speak. 

Amy, I know now why you 
felt that you couldn’t tell me. I 
know why you tried to disguise 
the truth about the shirt and 
the grocery bill. 


You knew, Amy—you knew 
from experience—that the truth 
plus my _ short-temperedness 
would have caused a_ scene. 
You’ve always hated quarrels. I 
have too, but I haven’t had the 
good common sense to avoid 
them. 

Not that your way was right. 
We both know it wasn’t. 

But what I’m saying, darling, 
is this. It was my fault that you 
felt forced to lie. By my own 
inability to talk over our differ- 
ences quietly with you, I placed 
you in a position where you 
either had to fib to me or be 
faced with a quarrel. 

It wasn’t fair, Amy. It 
wasn’t fair at all. No wife should 
have to make such a choice, even 
to maintain peace in the family. 

Well, I guess that’s it Amy. 
I just wanted you to know that 
I realize that I was wrong. I 


God 
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want to ask your forgiveness. 
From now on, we are going to be 
a partnership, depending upon 
His love and our love to guide 
us over the rough stretches. But 


somehow I feel that those rough. 


stretches will now be few and 
far between. 
I love you, 
Ned 
P. 8. Honey, I had to do the 


grocery. shopping tonight. How 
on earth have you been able t 
manage so economically? 

Oh, yes, and I ironed a shirt 
for the first time in my life. 
Know what I discovered? 
iron was out of whack! 
it apart and fixed it. It is okay 
now but I’m afraid I'll have to 
keep my coat on at the office to- 
morrow anyway! 


Prayer For Lovers 


Beloved Jesus, who at the Marriage at 
Cana worked the first miracle, proving 
Thy Divinity, be Thou the Captain of our 


love— 


We unite our love, soon, if God wills, 

to be sanctified before the altar of Thy 
Church, and consummated in Holy 
Wedlock, with the all embracing Love 

of Thy Sacred Heart— 


May the lawful natural joys of our 
wedded love, thus be an instrument 
to our eternal salvation, and to the 
glory of Thy Holy Name—O—Jesus, 


King of Love! 


—William E. Kerrish 


N. 


The trouble with stretching the truth 
Is the same as with stretching a sweater— 
You can’t get it back to its true shape again, 
Though your chance with the sweater is better! 
—Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman in the Saturday Evening Post 


Almost every method known is being used to reduce taxes 
with the exception of quitting the spending of so much money. 


—Knoxville Express. 
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We quiz the experts on 


TELEVISION and the Home 


CLARENCE M. ZENS 


HE sight of my five-year-old 

son, sitting like a stone im- 
ge each evening watching the 
owdy Doody puppets and a 
hoary Western movie, gave me 
he idea. Once it was that I’d 
cour the neighborhood nightly 
o get him to his place at the 
supper table, but now he’s right 
ut hand. 

Was there a chance, I wonder- 
, that this new mechanical 
marvel, the television set, might 
lure a great many of the stray- 
ing members of the modern fam- 
ily back into the home? 

The recent National Catholic 
onference on Family Life in 
Detroit furnished the opportun- 
ity to put this question to a re- 
markable collection of experts on 
family matters: a sociologist, a 
family retreat leader, the head of 
great clearing house on family 
life information, a child psychi- 
trist, a youth movement direc- 
a nurses’ council official, 


add a qualification or two. Ask 
i‘ specialist the time of day, 
ime reporters will tell you, and 
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he’ll hedge his reply in some 
way. 

So I did my polling in an in- 
formal way. The answer should 
be judged against the question: 
“It has been said that 20th cen- 
tury inventions like the automo- 
bile, the radio and the juke box 
have helped to sunder the fam- 
ily. Today you hear that an- 
other invention, television, might 
contribute to bringing the fam- 
ily together again. Do you think 
that’s true? I’m not after any 
profound or exhaustive state- 
ments, just give me your spon- 
taneous thoughts on this subject 
—and let’s leave the quality or 
absence of quality of current tel- 
evision programs off to the side; 
the question simply concerns the 
effectiveness of the medium it- 
self.” 


The bare possibility that con- 
siderable numbers of people of 
all ages might flock back from 
the highways, theaters, bars and 
drug stores to get their enter- 
tainment in the parlor again fas- 
cinated all of the specialists, I 
found. There were enough “don’t 
know” or “don’t like” aspects in 
the picture, however, to temper 
their enthusiasm. 
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Most of the experts agreed 
that the coming of mass-scale 
television was a net gain for 
family life. What ever else might 
be said, they commented, it was 
beyond dispute that families 
with TV sets spend more time 
than formerly within the walls 
of their houses or apartments. 
That at least created a chance 
for more family contact, wheth- 
er it was used to advantage or 
not. 

But there were qualifications. 
Some said that when the novelty 
wears off television won’t exert 
much more of a magnetism to- 
ward the hearthside than radio 
does today. Radio, they argued, 
has been turning out better and 
better programs for 25 years, 
but in that same period families 
have been spending less and less 
time together at home. 

Others made this point with 
vehemence: TV, as it is used 
now, takes the viewer right out 
of his home even though he is 
sitting snugly in the old easy 
chair. By their definition a home 
is a place where people share one 
another’s thoughts, experiences 
and personality expressions. But 
when the television screen takes 
over, conversation drops off and 
most of this sharing ceases. 
“Home Sweet Home” thus _ be- 
comes a mere weatherbreak for 
the TV set—and about as much 
a scene for true family life as a 
drive-in movie lot. 

Such was roughly the reply, 
for example, of Miss Mary Calla- 
han of Notre Dame College, 
Cleveland, president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on 


Family Life. Though she dij 
not discount wholly the home. 
word-attracting aspect of televi- 
sion, Miss Callahan said that it 
was her belief that it “‘seems to 
tend toward destroying social 
contact in the home.” 

Father Fred Mann, the Kan- 
sas Redemptorist who is known 
all over North America as a re- 
treat-master and lecturer on 
family problems, made _ this 
pungent comment: 

“T hear the same story every- 
where. Dad comes home at night, 
finishes his meal and gets an- 
chored in front of the television 
screen. The kids can’t talk to 
him. Nobody can talk to him, 
He demands quiet. Such things 
as piano practice, for instance, 
are out. 

“Now human beings build hap- 
piness in the home by sharing 
themselves with each other, not 
with an image on a television 
screen. Whatever cuts down on 
the small talk and the sharing 
of the wonderful little experi- 
ences of everyday life hurts the 
family. Let’s not forget that the 
family is built around people's 
hearts. But the bad TV habits 
may level off, and then let’s see 
what we have.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Huth, head of 
the Department of Sociology, 
University of Dayton, added 
these words: 

“Television might cause a rip- 
ple of return to greater home 
life. But when the novelty pass- 
es, I don’t think it will be strong 
enough to keep any more people 
at home. This is a restless age, 
and people want to move around 
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or their entertainment. The 
ovies and the automobile and 
other attractions outside the 
ome will take them away as al- 
ways.” 

The Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmied- 
ler, O.S.B., director of the Fam- 
ly Life Bureau, National Cath- 
lic Welfare Conference, said: 

“IT am hopeful, of course, for 


lam not too sanguine about tel- 
vision in this regard. I think 
hat our ‘crowd’ mentality—the 
esire to be out with the crowd 

has grown too much in recent 
rears to be overcome by televi- 
ion.” 

Dr. Aloysius S. Church, head 
sychiatrist for the Detroit pub- 
ic schools, remarked: 

“Television is here to stay. 
Does it bring people back to the 
ome? Of course it does and it 
vill continue to do so. Young 
ohnny is going to go to the 
ovies less and Bill will come 
home from the street corner to 
see the programs. 

“But there are certainly better 
vays of building good family re- 
ationships—for instance, having 
he father and his two sons get 
ut and dig a garden together— 
than by having the family soak 
up a television show in mutual 
ilence.” 

Dr. Church, whose work is 
vith children, noted that TV dis- 
‘ipline in the home is going to 
be mother’s problem. He said it 
is going to be up to her to de- 
ach the youngsters from the 
set at bedtime, and to settle their 
uarrels over which program to 


see. He said that the device 
could be built into a tool for 
home harmony or a cause for 
small-size wars, depending on 
how mother met the problem. 

Father James Conroy, founder 
of the Fighting 69th and associ- 
ate editor of Our Sunday Vis- 
itor, declared: 

“Television has made a tre- 
mendous impact upon young peo- 
ple. They are greatly attracted 
by the sports programs and they 
will naturally stay at home or go 
to a friend‘s home to see them. 
That much I know.” 

Richard E. Hobbs, director of 
the Detroit Council of Catholic 
Men’s busy radio aposotlate and 
a commentator with Detroit Ra- 
dio Station WJLB, had the busi- 
ness-like approach to the sub- 
ject: 

“Recent surveys clearly show 
that in homes where television is 
installed movie attendance drop- 
ped 50 per cent, and people gen- 
erally stayed home 50 per cent 
more. Television definitely will 
have a much greater effect than 
radio in keeping the family 
home. Radio, remember, can be 
enjoyed anywhere, anytime. But 
not so television. 

“With regard to television’s 
real effect on the family circle, 
we will have to wait to judge 
that. Right now people are fas- 
cinated by anything on the TV 
screen. But that won’t last.” 

Emmet A. Blaes of Wichita, 
Kansas, president of the National 
Council of Catholic Men and one 
of the key planners of Catholic 
network television shows, re- 
marked: 
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“Television brings people back 
to their homes? It brings them 
back to the television sets! 
There’s a big difference there. 
Don’t misunderstand me. I’m all 
for television, and am doing all 
I can to prepare good Catholic 
programs, but I don’t agree that 
it should get credit for solving 
any family life problems.” 

Miss Anne V. Houck of Tole- 
do, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Catholic 
Nurses, had an optimistic view: 

“We talked about it informally 
after one of our nurses’ meet- 
ings here and the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that television 
would not work toward a return 


didn’t convince me. I think ; 
has great possibilities that way, 
This roundup of opinions ; 
set against the background ( 
Spring, 1950, when 2,000,000 ta 
evision sets are in operation ; 
the United States, almost all ; 
urban areas, Television tomo 
row may not resemble televisiglf 
today. The number of stations; 
increasing, the circle of set ow) 
ers in each locality is expanding 
hours of station operation a 
lengthening, the character of thi 
programs is changing. It wi 
be interesting to confront 
group of family life experts wi 
our question in another year \ 
so. It’s a hot topic now, and 


to more home life. 


But they’ will be hotter then. 


Weaker Sex? 


In the little town of Bergen, N. Y., Town Clerk Benjamin 
L. Cooley handed over the affairs of office to the woman who 
defeated him at the polls. She is his wife, Mrs. Maybelle Cooley, 
who polled 346 votes to his 240. 

— ) (— 

Miss Jane Shingleton, of Wilmington, N. C., has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the nation’s oldest paper “boys.” 
She carried a local newspaper on foot daily and also helps 
deliver rural mail, also on foot. 

—)--(— 

For the past 87 years, Mrs. B. H. Howard, of Dawscnville, 
Ga., has been printer, advertising and circulation manager and 
reporter-editor of the local newspaper, which she inherited 
from her father, a Civil War veteran. 

Ninety-two-year-old Mrs. August Haas, of Kendallville, Ind., 

last fall dug 20 bushels of potatoes from her garden, unassisted. 


“But doesn’t your husband have any 


Mrs. Newlywed: 
hobby ?” 

Mrs. Oldtimer: “Oh, yes; he’s always trying to comb his 
hair over his bald spot.” 


CONCERTO 


$j 4 short story 


MICHAEL MONDAY 


“IT’S strange how I came to hear 


the tale. I happened to be in 
Pittsburgh on a night when Jan 
arcevicius was guest-conduct- 
g the local symphony at Syria 
Besides conducting, he 
as to play the Beethoven Violin 
oncerto. 

I'm not especially taken with 
dloists who conduct their own 
oncertos. There’s always a cer- 
ain amount of overlapping. I 
ouldn’t quite understand why a 
musician of Marcevicius’ impec- 
able taste should have consent- 
d to such an arrangement. 

But he did—and, characteris- 
ically, he brought it off perfect- 
.. But it wasn’t the fire of his 
wn Croatian Rhapsody that won 
e nearly so much as his play- 
ng that Concerto! 


I say it absolutely: I have 
ever Seen a man give himself 


rom the first four taps of the 
ympanum introducing the 
heme, he was transfigured. 

Somehow the audience sensed 
t, for if he was relaxed, they 
ertainly were not. They felt, 
is I did too, that they were on 
€ verge of an experience that 
vould approach the mystical. 

Then Jan turned to face the 
udience, slashing out those first 


rich notes that soar up, breaking 
into a cascade of tone that pours 
finally into the piercing tran- 
quillity, that gracious serenity of 
the principal theme. (Surely you 
know that Concerto!) 

Was it Jan or his music? His 
face was luminous, like an arch- 
angel’s. And the musicians rose 
to his inspiration. On this earth 
I am sure I’ll never hear a like 
performance. 

But the cadenza in the Finale 
... Now such a piece of bravura, 
if it must be had at all, should 
certainly not exceed the length 
of a single precedent variation. 
Any musician will tell you that. 
And Jan knew it too. But he 
seemed helpless before his gen- 
ius. 

In the silence of that huge 
auditorium, it was as though he 
were repeating the whole Con- 
cert alone—orchestra parts and 
all. 

He’s handsome to begin with, 
you know, and as he bowed away 
in full dress up there on the 
stage, swaying gently to and fro, 
occasionally throwing back his 
iron-gray hair—one could un- 
derstand how women would come 
to love him. The one thing one 
could not understand was how 
he had come to remain a bach- 
elor. 
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But—finally there came the 
regular beat, brought in ever so 
subtly, and the double measure 
of trills on the dominant, signal- 
ing the orchestra to pick up the 
music and finish things off. 

I clapped and I shouted until 
I was hoarse. We all did. All 
except the man sitting next to 
me. He never raised a hand. But 
there were tears streaming down 
his face. 

I met him after the concert. I 
had gone up to the Royal York 
and you know how men get to 
talking over a drink. I was still 
excited about the music, anxious 
to discuss it with someone—and 
there he was, my _ erstwhile 
neighbor. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but 
aren’t you the man that sat next 
to me at the Mosque this eve- 
ning?” 

That started it. It had been 
a great concert, Beethoven’s won- 
derful, isn’t he?, no one can play 
violin quite like Marcevicius, etc. 

“But,” I asked, “why should a 
man of his genius conduct a con- 
certo and play solo at the same 
time?” 

“Because he needs the money, 
that’s why,” the other said. “He 
gets a bigger honorarium that 
way.” 

“Needs the money?” I repeat- 
ed. “Goon! With all his roy- 
alties—compositions, recordings 
—and the full schedule of book- 
ings that he plays?” 

“I said he needs the money.” 

He gave me a look that made 
me a little uneasy. 

“Come here,” he said, moving 
toward a table. “Sit down there 


and listen. I know Marcevicius, 
We’re friends... 

“It was in the spring of 1929 
—when Jan met Nadia. He was 
using the Shoreham as his ‘base 
of operations,’ playing all over 
the country, scribbling those 
priceless rhapsodies on his week- 
ends. 

“And Nadia was married to 
an attaché from one of the Baltic 
countries. She was a handsome 
woman, about twenty-eight—tall, 
blonde, exquisitely poised — a 
complete thoroughbred — anid 
very much in love with her hus- 
band.” 

He paused and seemed to choke 
up just a little. I didn’t say 
anything. 

“I suppose it’s only natural 
that Jan should have fallen in 
love with Nadia,” he went on. 
“She spoke his language. She 
was an accomplished pianist. She 
had been everywhere—Budapest, 
Vienna, Bucharest, Rome... 

“You must understand,” he 
said almost fiercely: “she was 
beautiful—charming—and good. 
There was never a finer person 
born than Nadia. 

“And she came to love Jan.” 

(There was a _ long _ pause 
here.) 

“They used to go riding to- 
gether in Rock Creek Park— 
You know Washington?” 

I nodded silently. 

“The Tidal Basin? Haynes 
Point? The Green Spring Val- 
ley?” His voice fell. ‘And old 
Alexandria, and Arlington... 

“Then they used to play 
sonatas together at her place. 
It was as beautiful to watch as 
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to hear. They made a fine-look- 
ing couple. Two thoroughbreds. 

“But her husband—? What 
did he think of all this?” I 
asked. 

“Her husband? A _ colorless 
felow—a file clerk—a mousey 
little person with a talent for 
licking envelope-flaps and punch- 
ing a typewriter. No one will 
ever know why Nadia married 
him. He had only one redeem- 
ing feature: He loved her. He 
idolized her. And that’s why 
he never resented the attention 
Jan paid to his wife. He trusted 
her, you see. 

“Tell me,” he said, putting his 
hand impulsively on my arm, “do 
you suppose the world will ever 
again be what it was in those 
days?” 


But the light faded from his 
eyes before I could even begin to 
answer—and he went on: 


“One night Jan came to me 
like a man distraught. I had 
never seen him so upset. He was 
always so perfectly the master 
of himself. 

“He had just suggested to 
Nadia that she divorce that hus- 
band of hers. The world would 
be at their feet.—And she had 
turned him down. 

“Of course, one should have 
expected that in Nadia. I tell 
you, she was good. 

“*No!’ she had said. “I have 
a husband. I have vowed him 
my devotion, all of me, ‘until 
death do us part.’ If I break 
that vow made to him, how could 


you trust the same vow made to 
you?” 


“And Jan—-?” I prodded. 

“Jan said he’d wait.” 

The man fished out a cigarette 
and lit it with shaking fingers. 

“Pardon me!” he blurted, ex- 
tending the pack in my direc- 
tion. 

“Never mind,” I said; “I just 
finished one.” 

“Well,” he said, blowing out 
the match with his first drag, 
“then came the war. Before Jan 
could get across, his country was 
occupied by the Nazis, so he had 
to fret it out over here, playing 
benefits for the underground. 

“But Nadia went back to Eu- 
rope with her husband. 

“Ah, that last night.” Tears 
came to his eyes. “Jan played 
that same Concerto—the Beetho- 
ven—with Kindler and the Na- 
tional Symphony. Nadia and her 
husband were in a box as close 
to the stage as they could get. 
It was the last time he ever... 
But never mind that. I’m get- 
ting ahead of myself. 

“It seems that over there, 
Nadia’s husband volunteered for 
military service. They kept in 
touch, of course, Nadia and her 
husband, month after month, un- 
til one day his letters stopped 
coming. 

“She had been writing to Jan, 
too, and when she told him of 
her husband’s silence, he con- 
cluded that he was missing in 
action. So he arranged to have 
a Requiem sung and then, the 
day after V-E Day, he took ship 
to Europe to join his Nadia. 

“But when he got to Helsinki, 
he found Nadia”—he buried his 
face in his hands a moment. 
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“Dead?” I interposed. 

“No, worse than that, he found 
her insane. She really had loved 
her husband, and the shock of 
losing him had driven her into 
acute dementia precox! 

“Jan couldn’t marry her, of 
course. But he took her back to 
Washington with him and 
bought her a mansion in the 
dearly loved Green Springs Val- 
ley. There he keeps her under 
first class medical care, with 
three trained nurses in eight- 
hour shifts.—That’s why I said 
he needs the money. 

And once a week he visits her 


-and plays her a concert, just as 


though he were playing in Car. 
negie Hall. 

“Well—it’s quite a story, isn’t 
it? I would never have told it 
if it hadn’t been for that Con- 
certo tonight. It reminded me so 
much of that last evening in 
Constitution Hall .. .” 

“You must be very close to 
Marcevicius,” I said, trying des- 
perately to prolong the conversa- 
tion. 

“Not to Jan,” he concluded 
with a bitter grimace. “It was 
Nadia I was close to. You see 
—I’m Nadia’s husband.” 


Bridal Cooperation 


In Milwaukee, Wis., recently, a bride-to-be bought her 
wedding gown in a store specializing in the sale of such gowns. 
As she was paying for her purchase, another young woman 
entered and asked for a gown which had been on display in the 
window. It turned out to be the one just purchased by the other 
bride-to-be and the store didn’t have a duplicate. 


The two brides-to-be got together and made a deal, how- 
ever. They purchased the gown jointly. Since the second girl’s 
wedding date occurred first, she assumed possession of it and 
‘wore it first. Then she delivered it to the other girl. After the 
hem was adjusted and one or two minor alterations were made, 
the girl who might have had the gown all to herself wore it.— 
T. J. McInerney. 


Women always have been getting men’s wages—in one way 
or another.—Walnut Bureat 


The Japs seem to be getting Americanized too fast. Forty 
per cent didn’t vote on last election day—New York World- 
Telegram. 


and a model for all others 


WILLIAM M. O'ROURKE, 0.5S.A. 


E sweetest name on earth 

is mother. And the sweet- 
est mother’s name is Mary. 
Above all else Mary was a mo- 
ther. At Bethlehem she holds 
and fondles the infant God in 
her arms, as any youthful mo- 
ther does. During the ensuing 
years her life is as silent and 
ag unnoticed as her Son’s. But 
in that time she put to the 
greatest use her motherly char- 
acteristics. Those were Christ’s 
formative years in the eyes of 
the world. And all the while 
the person He had chosen to 
care for Him stood nearby to 
help; help the Son of God in so 
far as she was able. 

Then one day when he was 
twelve Joseph and she took him 
to Jerusalem. Her motherly in- 
stinct comes to the foreground— 
for her Son was lost. She ex- 
perienced anguish and pain of 
heart, which only a mother who 
has lost her child can know. 
But Mary had an added responsi- 
bility. God the Father had en- 
trusted the welfare of His Son 
to her—a task no other creat- 
ure could fill. And when she dis- 
covered that He was missing, 
thoughts of her unworthiness 
pricked at her mind. So Joseph 
and she hurried back to the holy 


city, only to find Him safe in 
the midst of the learned men of 
the temple. 

The first words that fall from 
her lips show the stress she had 
been under. “Son, did you not 
know that your father and I 
sought you sorrowing?” The 
immaculate heart of God’s only 
immaculate creature, the most 
faithful soul He had ever fash- 
ioned, with the exception of her 
Son, was torn and bleeding be- 
cause she thought she had fail- 
ed. Though primarily she loved 
Him as her God, she likewise 
loved Him as her Son. The nat- 
ural love of a mother for her 
child was not lacking in Mary. 
When she found that He was 
gone, her thoughts went back 
over the twelve years she had 
spent with Him. Bethlehem’s 
peace, the speedy journey to 
Egypt, the return to Nazareth, 
and the quiet uneventful days of 
obscurity in the little town they 
called home rose up before her. 
All of the happenings of the past 
only served to set her heart on 
fire with love for the Boy who 
was so different from other boys. 
A Boy who was a God. 

At the marriage feast of Cana 
Mary displayed the deep trust 
she had in the infinite power of 
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her Son—the power which He 
had concealed for thirty long 
years beneath the frail garment 
of humanity. Now that Joseph 
was gone, none in the vicinity 
knew that a God was dwelling 
among them—none but Mary. 
The young bridal couple were 
friends, close friends, and they 
were in need. Her mother’s 
heart went out to them, and as 
a mother always turns to the 
one whom she loves most and on 
whom she can rely, she said to 
her Son, “They have no wine.” 

The time was at hand when He 
was to declare who He was so 
that all might see. Already he 
had started out on the road 
which would lead Him past the 
homes of the world, which would 
wind into the heart fibres of 


thousands, and, finally, end in 
Calvary. 
At first he said to her, “What 


is it to Me and to thee?” But 
then He noticed the look in her 
eyes, the same look He had seen 
when she came up to Him in 
Jerusalem the day He was lost. 
He relented, and calling the 
waiter told him to fill the empty 
pitchers with water. By an act 
of His will the water was 
changed into rich red wine— 
“the conscious water saw its God 
and blushed.” 


A mother’s plea had saved the 
day for the young couple, and a 
mother’s plea had been instru- 
mental in informing the world 
that the God of the world was 
ready to begin the work of re- 
deeming men’s souls. 


Not long afterwards He left 


her. He was gone—gone to do 
the work which His Father had 
commanded Him to do—teach 
men the truths of heaven, an( 
open heaven’s gates. She was 
alone. And in her aloneness she 
realized that the sword of sor- 
row which was to pierce her 
heart was poised, ready to fall, 
She had to see Him just once 
more before it was too late. Stor- 
ies of his deeds had reached her, 
and so one day, in the company 
of her relatives, she went to see 
Him for herself. She stood on 
the outer fringe of the crowd, 
listening to Him speak. Her 
heart filled, for He was so mag- 
nificent, so God-like as He utter- 
ed divine sayings. Someone near 
Him told Him that His mother 
was here. His gaze rested on 
her, and He said, “Who is my 
mother and who are my breth- 
ren?” Then stretching out His 
hand towards His disciples He 
went on, “Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whoever does 
the will of my Father in heav- 
en, he is my brother and sister 
and mother.” 


She understood now that she 
had lost Him again. Not that He 
was gone from her forever, but 
that His task came first—the 
salvation of men. In her heart 
she knew that He loved her as 
deeply as ever, and her heart 
beat in unison with His—for 
both of them were on earth for 
the same purpose—to do the will 
of the Father. 


The awful day came—Calvary 
with its hideous setting. Three 
Crosses, three men in agony, 
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one a God, her Son. The sword 
had toppled, cutting clean 
through her heart. 

They took Him down from the 
Cross and laid Him in her arms. 
She was crushed. The three 
hours of hatred, His unbearable 
suffering, the kindness’ with 
which he had treated His mur- 
derers, only served to show her 
how loveable and tender He was. 
Memories of by-gone days flit- 
ted through her mind—memo- 
ries of the days when He was 


alive. But shortly He would once 
again walk among men. His 
body would have the tell-tale 
marks of man’s savagery print- 
ed across it. Till that day arriv- 
ed she would be a sorrowing 
mother—a mother who witness- 
ed the death of her only child. 

That’s why she’s the world’s 
greatest mother. For no other 
mother before her or after her 
ever led such a life. No mother 
could, because she was the mo- 
ther of a God! 


Speaking Uf Your Taxes 


If you are an average wage earner, you paid the govern- 
ment last year in taxes $213 on your income, $35 for smoking, 
$13 for using your telephone, $10 for going to the movies, $6 for 
riding on trains and buses, $48 for miscellaneous purchases, $22 


for operating your automobile, $400 in hidden taxes if you 
bought the average $1,500 car, $50 in taxes for gas and oil and 
$100 to support more than two million federal payrollers. You 
pay the government more in taxes than you pay for food. The 
excise taxes you pay were levied during the war and you were 


promised they would be removed after the war. The war is 
over four years now and you still are paying excise taxes. Now 
with an election in the offing, the President is getting worried. 
He is asking congress to remove the excise taxes, but to make 
up for them by a corporation tax. 

Henry Taylor remarks: “There are today 150 taxes levied 
on a woman’s hat. Most of these taxes are collected through 
corporations. You pay them all when you buy a hat.” There is 
the same argument against corporation taxes as against excise 
taxes. It is just another hidden method of taxing the people. 
Government spending should be cut and taxes should come down. 
There is no other way to relieve the people. They will come 
down as soon as the people demand it.—The Ave Maria. 


A baker was in court charged with selling cheesecake that 
had no cheese in it. “But, Your Honor,” he pleaded, “marble cake 
is sold with no marble in it, and angel cake with no angel in it!” 

The case was dismissed. 
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Midwesterners say 


WILLIAM H. MOORING 


‘We Seldom Go 
to the Movies 


Anymore’ 


Reprinted from The Tidings* 


ANYONE in Hollywood who 

wonders what is the matter 
with the movies, should take a 
trip as I have just done, through 
the Middle West 


There people by the thousands 
have left off going to the movies, 
probably in their late twenties 
and early thirties because there 
are so few screenplays dealing 
with normal, everyday people like 
themselves. “We let the young- 
sters go to see a Western or a 
light musical once a week, but 
we don’t see a movie once in six 
months.” That is how many 
young married people talk. 


They are tired of fake. The 
old three-cornered drama _ in 
which the characters seldom if 
ever meet a single challenge of 
life with any courage, let alone 
in a spirit of clean, healthy ad- 
venture, is utterly played out. 

Slick, pseudo - sophisticated 
comedies which fall back on 
double-meaning dialogue and 
other suggestive devices may go 
well on Broadway and Hollywood 
Boulevard. They fall flat with 
the people in the cities and 
towns where story tastes still 
run to normal characters doing 
constructive things and tackling 


*Los Angeles, California. 


bewildering problems _ with 
healthy minds. 

In several places it was notice- 
able that the lines forming to see 
“Dear Wife” and “Mother 
Didn’t Tell Me” were longer 
than those waiting to see 
“King’s Men.” 

After some of my public talks, 
the question repeated itself, 
“Why doesn’t Hollywood send us 
more comedies built around nor- 
mal, everyday family adven- 
ture?” One woman in an Illinois 
town said, “the funniest and 
most amusing incidents in our 
lives occur right in our own 
home when the children are up 
to their antics. Maybe that’s 
why we seldom go to the movies. 
We have more fun with the chil- 
dren.” This lady told me that 
she and her husband always used 
to take in a movie show once a 
week; sometimes twice. 

Now they go only on special 
occasions and they miss a great 
many films they’d like to see be- 
cause they refuse to pay “ad- 
vanced prices.” They resent be- 
ing asked, and by the time a film 
they would like to see has played 
out its $1.20 release and comes 
back at popular prices they have 
lost interest. 

There may be no general cure- 
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al. for the present box-office great majority of Americans. 
sump. It does not take a wizard, These are neither interested in 
however, to see that at present the aberrations of the sick-mind- 
too Many movies are being made_ ed, nor amused by various ob- 
for the minority of so-called so-  scenities, thought by the small, 
phisticates and too few for the smart set to be funny. 


In God We Trust 


During the late war, when the lives of their loved ones 
were constantly in jeopardy, Americans who formerly scoffed at 
religion found themselves turning to it in their desperate search 
for hope and solace. It was so during the Civil War, too—in fact, 
religious feeling probably reached one of its highest points 
during the history of this country. As a result of that religious 
resurgence, the coins of our realm have since borne the motto, 
“In God We Trust.” 

President Abraham Lincoln and Secretary of the Treasury 
Salmon P. Chase were constantly receiving numerous letters 
from laymen and clergymen, urging some kind of religious 
motto on coins. It was nothing new, other countries having 
followed the practice for centuries. 

Chase instructed the director of the Mint on November 30, 
1861, to devise a suitable motto. “No nation can be strong 
except in the strength of God or safe except in His defense,” he 
said. “The trust of our people in God should be declared on our 
national coins.” 

A number of suggested forms of a motto were offered, 
including, “God Our Trust,” and “God and Our Country.” The 
one finally chosen was the one familiar to all of us: “In God We 
Trust.” It was first used on the two-cent piece of 1864, the first 
year this coin was minted. (It was discontinued in 1873). 

When the Mint changed the design of the $10 and $20 
gold pieces in 1907 the motto was omitted from those coins, but 
public criticism was so prompt and so great that Congress 
ordered it restored to the gold coins beginning with the 1907 
issues and it has since adorned every coin, large and small.— 
T. J. McInerney. 


A fussy old lady ordered her dinner with care. After taking 
several bites, she summoned the waiter. 
“I’ve never eaten such stringy spinach in my life!” she said. 
“Madam,” the waiter said kindly, “why don’t you try 
removing your veil?” 
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OUSECLEANING! If our 

house could show as big a 
change as other folks’ houses do 
I wouldn’t mind all the hard 
work involved. Other people dis- 
ecard things from drawers and 
closets. They make huge piles of 
things to give away, and other 
huge piles to burn. That leaves 
space, wonderful clean space. 
When you get done houseclean- 
ing you feel you have accom- 
plished something. But that 
isn’t the way it goes at our 
house. 

Yes, we have begun the twice- 
yearly nightmare. We have one 
closest in which we keep nothing 
but old work clothes. When you 
live in the country your work 
clothes just aren’t good company 
for your good clothes. They man- 
age to have smudges of this and 
smudges of that clinging to 
them, things that rub off! 

Hats! The shelf was piled 
with old hats. I pulled out a tat- 
tered old felt that Tom had 
ventilated by punching holes in 
it like a sieve. That for the 
trash pile, I thought trium- 
phantly, and tossed the hat to 
the floor. 

“Just what I need!” Tom 
chortled gleefully, bending to re- 
trieve the hat. “Look, Cele! 
Never did have a hat as comfort- 


With a family like mine 


How Can I Clean House? 


CECILIA WADE 


able as this one. Too hot be. 
fore I punched it full of holes, 
but now it’s the perfect spring 
bonnet for the man with 4 
garden.” 

“Tom!” I wailed. “I threw 
that hat down to start a trash 
pile.” 

“A trash pile!” he bristled. 
“How would you like it if I dug 
out one of your bonnets and 
started a trash pile with it?” 


I didn’t tell him this, but if 
we could afford it I should like 
to get rid of all my old hats and 
invest in new ones. No use talk- 
ing to a man about anything like 
that though. He just wouldn't 
understand. 


There were more hats in the 
“work closet.” I gingerly picked 
up a straw with a greasy inner 
band. The thing actually smelled. 
“Burn this one,” I commanded. 

Tom plunked it down on 
Bobby’s head. “Bobby looks like 
a man now,” he laughed. 

Bobby swelled up with pride 
like a little toad. He ran for a 
mirror. “Bobby looks like man,” 
he echoed his father, staring at 
his reflection with great satis- 
faction. 

“Burn that hat,” I said firmly, 
but there was doubt deep inside 
me. 
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“Bobby’s hat—daddy, don’t let 
mama burn Bobby’s hat?” 


Two against one. What could 
I do? I sighed and turned back 
to the closet. There were four 
more hats, and Tom very gen- 
erously allowed me to discard 
one of them. One hat discarded. 
Sometimes I think it is hardly 
worth my effort to clean a closet. 
I only dust things off and move 
them around a little. 


It is the same way with draw- 
ers, and with old furniture. If I 
take something down to the 
basement myself Tom always 
drags it back upstairs eventu- 
ally. Sometimes he gives it a 
coat of paint first. More often he 
just wipes off the dust. Dust of 
course accumulates right away 
again, so again I have that sense 
of utter futility about house- 
cleaning. I could just do it 
thoroughly and completely ... 
but you can’t break your hus- 
band’s heart by burning his pos- 
sessions against his will, now 
can you? 

The Saturday of the week in 
which I did this cleaning found 
me waiting to go to Confession. 
There had been small irritations 
brought on by the houseclean- 
ing, minor bursts of temper, 
perhaps not so minor unchari- 
table thoughts and statements. I 
figured I might as well extend 
my housecleaning to my own 
sins. 


I prepared my Confession 


very thoroughly, not only calling 
to mind all my sins, but ponder- 
ing their causes and making 
bright new plans for the future. 
The list had a familiar sound to 
it. I suddenly realized how repe- 
titious my Confessions were. I 
had been dusting the same old 
sins off for some time, but some- 
how they found their way right 
back, like the old furniture I 
took downstairs... 


If this procedure could take 
all the satisfaction out of house- 
cleaning, I figured it could de- 
tract from my spiritual life too. 
Who was helping to move these 
sins back in their old place? The 
devil, of course, but I thought of 
some companions I could avoid 
also. What situations were re- 
sponsible? I made a mental note 
of the ones I could remember. 


That was a good Confession. I 
can really feel the change in me. 
Now if I could only clean my 
house as thoroughly ... but you 
can’t very well avoid a husband 
and children who put old things 
back in their places, now can 
you? You can’t run from having 
the family around the house, and 
after all that is the situation 
that is responsible for my house- 
cleaning failures. 


The way I look at it you have 
to put first things first, and if 
the family gets in the way of 
the housecleaning — well, the 
family does come first, doesn’t 
it? 


Nobody is satisfied with his walk in life if he has to shovel 
it himself.—Oskaloosa Tribune-Press. 
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Convention Report 


THE FAMILY 


A. Universal Interest 


MARGARET M. BEDARD 


NE thing stood out 

vividly at the recent gather- 
ing of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life at 
Detroit. It was the simple fact 
that the family is of interest to 
all. Young and old, married and 
unmarried, rich and poor, white 
and black, educated and unlet- 
tered — all without exception 
showed a keen interest in the 
various sessions that took place. 
All gave clear evidence of the 
fact that their family life meant 
much to them. 


That note of interest was 
dominant from the opening mo- 
ments of the convention when 
His Eminence, Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, read a message from 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
conferring his blessing upon the 
deliberations, to the dying 
strains of the Te Deum which 
brought the 1950 meeting of the 
conference to a close with a 
Family Holy Hour observed in 
every corner of the country. 


‘But the family is not only a 
matter of interest to the in- 


dividual. It is also a matter 
of interest to the Church 
and the State. It is gratify- 
ing to note that President 


Truman, in a letter addressed to 
the conferees, called particular 
attention to the interest of the 
Church in the family. He refer- 
red specifically to some of the 
ways in which she shows that 
interest: 

“The family is very specifical- 
ly an interest of the Church. 
That great spiritual body can 
make its impact felt for the good 
of the family in a variety of 
ways. The Church’s zeal for 
justice, for instance, constantly 
drives her on to seek the pro- 
tection of the family’s rights. 
Her teaching of that essential 
note of Christianity, the law of 
love of God and _ fellowman, 
brings to successful family liv- 
ing an element that is of its 
very life blood. Of special ad- 
vantage in the Church’s work in 
behalf of the family, too, is her 
vast fund of knowledge regard- 
ing marriage and the family that 
has been garnered by her from 
a multiplicity of contacts with 
peoples of all times, and all 
climes. In sum, the Church’s in- 
exhaustible resources make her 
a bulwark against forces inim- 
ical to the family and at the 
same time an unfailing support 
of everything that is for its bet- 
terment.” 


THE FAMILY 


A great wealth of ideas for 
the support and betterment of 
the family life of the day was 
brought out at the conference. 
More than sixty speakers, the 
great majority of them first rate 
Catholic scholars in one or more 
of such important fields as social 
philosophy, theology, the liturgy, 
economics, education, sociology, 
medicine, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology, made valuable contribu- 
tions at the various sessions. A 
number of their papers will ap- 
pear, at least in summarized 
form, in the pages of The Fam- 
ily Digest. It is also hoped that 


all will be put into print so they 
can be disseminated throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
country. 

The Detroit convention showed 


much talent in the family field. 
In the two decades of its ex- 
istence the Family Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, has helped to train 
many scholars who now assist 
its director with his work. 
Furthermore, it has uncovered 
much talent that had been lying 
hidden. At best we can here 
mention only a few of the talent- 
ed speakers who participated in 
this year’s sessions: the Most 
Reverend Bishops Francis J. 
Haas, Allen J. Babcock, Peter W. 
Bartholome, and Stephen S. Woz- 
nicki; the Honorable Louis C. 
Rabaut, Congressman from 
Michigan, and the Honorable 
Raymond J. Foley, Administra- 
tor, U. S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Professors Do- 
ris Duffy Boyle, Mildred Busick 
Otenasek, Dorothy Abts Mohler, 


Bernard Sause, O.S.B., Marie A. 
Corrigan, John W. Stafford, C. 
S.V., Frank J. Ayd, Jr., and 
Joseph Phoenix, C. M.; Doctors 
Robert P. Oldenwald, Alexander 
Schneiders, Aloysius S. Church, 
and Martin H. Hoffman; and 
journalists Francis A. Fink and 
Gretta Palmer. 


Among the topics dealt with in 
the various sessions were: pre- 
marital preparation, marriage 
counseling, parent education, re- 
ligious practices in the home; 
family health problems, home 
economics, teen-age problems, 
vocations, movements to protect 
“the guardian virtue of the 
home”— chastity; channels of 
activity such as the press, radio, 
television, and the little theatre; 
the different activities that con- 
stitute the practical side of the 
family apostolate constantly be- 
ing fostered by the Family Life 
Bureau, the Youth Department, 
and the Lay Organizations De- 
partment, of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 
Throughout the last day of the 
conference there were special 
youth sessions in which young 
folks themselves participated. 


In its resolutions the confer- 
ences expressed deep regret that 
the destructive and immoral 
practice of birth control had 
been foisted upon the Japanese 
people while they were under the 
American army of occupation. 
This was called ‘a shameful blot 
upon our National record.” As 
examples of a “Mr. and Mrs. 
Apostolate,” recommended by the 
conference, the promotion of 
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Holy Family Guild units and 
Family Retreats in parishes 


were given special mention. 


Interesting and inspiring fea- 
tures of the conference were the 
public bestowing of honors upon 
seven outstanding mothers of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit and the 
giving of awards to seven indi- 
viduals, selected nationally, for 
unusual accomplishments in the 
promotion of the organized fam- 
ily apostolate. The awards went 
to two couples, a single woman, 
a nun and a priest. 


The climax of the family con- 
ference was the closing Family 
Holy Hour. Catholics by the 
hundreds of thousands in all 
parts of the nation participated 
in this particular service in their 
own parishes. In many instances 
these parishes timed their serv- 
ices to take place simultaneously 
with that held in Detroit. There 
the Family Hour was held in St. 
Aloysius Church for the con- 
ferees and in the Cathedral and 
other parishes of the archdiocese 


for their respective parishioners, 
Special features in these and in 
all the churches throughout the 
country in which the service was 
held, were the renewal of the 
marriage promises on the part 
of all spouses in attendance an( 
the recitation of the pledge to 
Christian marriage by both mavr- 
ried and unmarried. Special ser- 
mons on marriage and family life 
were preached in connection with 
the Holy Hour. Bishop Peter W. 
Bartholome, Episcopal Modera- 
tor of the Family Life Bureau, 
gave the sermon at St. Aloysius 
Church, Detroit. 

Another annual meeting of the 
National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life is now a thing of 
the past. The strains of “Holy 
God We Praise Thy Name,” 
which brought it to a close, have 
died away. But we hope that the 
universal interest in the family 
on which it served to focus at- 
tention will continue to live on 
and even to grow constantly 
stronger as we move forward to- 
ward the conference of 1951. 


The Great Destroyer 


I am the world’s greatest destroyer. I feed upon the mis- 
takes of people. I laugh at human frailty and the greater the 
frailty the heartier my guffaws. I am contemptuous of the 
patient plodder. I pick flaws in things that others regard as 
noble and fine. I break hearts and am responsible for bitter 
tears. I dim the light of hope and I darken the glow of faith. 

I make fun of the pious and I caricature the children and 
the things of God. I retard the work of the ambitious builder of 
things. I scatter the seeds of weeds among the roses. I delight 
in speaking words that are poison-tipped. I am the friend of 
despair. Never in the history of man have I been known to do 
a constructive thing. I am, in brief, the world’s greatest de- 
stroyer—I am the destructive critic—T. J. McInerney. 


THE OLD GUY 
A Short Story 


MICHAEL ZOR 


Ts rain had swept the New 

York street clear of people, 
and H. H. Hunter’s was empty 
of customers. The vast store, 


with its sleek and sometimes 
incredible display of modern 
furniture, seemed to have a 


quality of hushed beauty now 
that made the new salesman 
wonder what he was doing here. 
Outwardly, he seemed to belong: 
young, tall and _ faultlessly 
groomed in a suit that was ob- 
viously expensive, he fitted the 
tone of the place, like the other 
salesmen. 

That was one thing he’d 
learned about the big town; you 
had to be dressed up all the 
time, even if you couldn’t afford 
it, or people wouldn’t think much 
of you. If Mr. H. H. Hunter 
could have seen him back in 
Ohio sitting around the store in 
rolled up shirt sleeves and an 
old pair of pants, he’d never 
have hired him. That had sure 
been a nice place though. Maybe 
it hadn’t been terrific and luxur- 
ious like H. H. Hunter’s, but 
he’d liked working there. There’d 
been nothing calculated about 
the display tables, chairs, sofas, 
beds, they’d been all over the 
floor, crowded and jumbled till 
you had to pick your way. But 
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it had been good furniture, and 
the prices had been fair. You 
never felt you were robbing any- 
body when you sold them some- 
thing. 

The salesman looked 
towards the towering plate glass 
window that rose a full two 
stories at the front of the store. 
A knot of his fellow employees 
were gathering here watching 
it rain. Well, he had to go over 
and join them, or they’d get to 
thinking he was different. He 
sauntered towards the group, 
trying to look casual and easy. 

He’d been here over a month 
now, and these people still 
bothered him, like most New 
York people, like the customers 
who came into the place. They 
seemed a special breed, harder 
than the people he’d known, 
wiser, a little more than human. 
Their voices were flat and super- 
ior and as unemotional as glass. 
He felt kind of uncertain every- 
time he talked to them, like he 
was going to say something that 
would make them laugh at him. 

They didn’t seem real like the 
people back home. Now back 
home, if Sam Daly and his wife, 
say, had walked into the store, 
they’d all have stood around and 
chatted some. Then he’d have 
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tried to find out what they liked 
and what they could afford, and 
he’d help them pick something 
that would fill the bill. 

But he couldn’t seem to get 
to people here. He wasn’t sell- 
ing much, and he knew he wasn’t 
going to last long if he couldn’t 
do better. 

Well, he wasn’t going to show 
them he was afraid of them, 
that was sure. The only way 
was to be just as fancy and 
just as superior as they were. 
If they figured he was one of 
them, no reason why they 
shouldn’t buy from him. Only, 
he probably wasn’t fooling any- 
body yet. 

He stopped before the big 
window, standing next to Henley, 
a short, dainty man. He tried to 
look faintly bored, as Henley 
now seemed. “Lovely day,” he 
remarked. He figured that was 
about the right thing to say. It 
had the little touch of sarcasm 
that these people seemed to go in 
for. He watched Henley oblique- 
ly to see how he took it. 

Henley barely nodded. Well, 
that’s how they were; they never 
seemed to react to what you said. 

The group had fallen silent as 
the storm suddenly increased in 
violence. The rain was falling in 
great wind-curved sheets, solid 
enough to see, almost bouncing 
on the concrete sidewalks like 
hail-stones. A_ slight figure 
appeared in the midst of this, 
driven by the rain, shabby 
yellowish coat molded on its body 
by the wind. It went past the 
plate-glass window, staggering 
under the deluge, and dove for 


the slight shelter of the doorway. 

The group watched it huddle 
there, trying to escape the tor- 
rent in the inadequate protection 
of H. H. Hunter’s geometric 
facade. They watched it in a de- 
tached and mildly curious fash- 
ion. 

“The old bum should have 
more sense than to be out in 
this weather,” said Torrens. 

Well then, why doesn’t some- 
body open the door, and get him 
inside, thought the new sales- 
man. Or was it considered un- 
sophisticated to help an old 
man? 

“How do you know he’s a 
bum?” inquired Lefferts. 

“Well, look at him, man,” said 
Henley. “Don’t you know the 
type?” 

“TI admit he looks like a bum, 
but that doesn’t necessarily 
make him one. How do you 
know he’s not some eccentric old 
coot, rich enough to dress as he 
pleases ?” 

“Why, of course,” said Hen- 
ley ... “I recognize him now. 
He’s the man who owns the 
Holland Tunnel. Any more crazy 
ideas, Lefferts?” 

The rain came almost horizon- 
tally across the street, and 
drenched the old man outside. 
How could they discuss the poor 
old guy so callously while he 
stood shivering outside? How’d 
they like to be in his place? 
Well, maybe he was just a simple 
hick, thought the new salesman, 
but he was going to do some- 
thing about it even if they 
laughed at him. He strode to the 
door and opened it. 


“Come on in, Pop,” he said. 
The seamed face turned in- 
quiringly towards him. Then 
young blue eyes twinkled and the 
old man smiled. “Why, thank 
you, son, I believe I will.” He 
entered, closing the door behind 
him, dripping water on the 
fabulously expensive rug. 

“Come on, take off your coat, 
Pop,” said the new salesman. 
“You’re liable to catch pneumo- 
nia standing around in your wet 
things.” He helped the old man 
remove the coat, and then led 
him to a sleek upholstered chair 
standing against a wall. Behind 
him, he sensed the sardonic 
glances of the group of salesmen. 
“So I'll get fired when they tell 
H. H. Hunter about this,” he 
thought with a certain grim 
satisfaction. So they think I’m 
a boob. Heck, I couldn’t ever 
make the grade in this town 
anyway.” 

The old man eyed the angular 
lines of the chair warily, and 
then gingerly lowered himself 
into it. Slowly, he allowed his 
back to lean into it, and then 
looked up and said, “Say, this is 
a lot more comfortable than it 
looks. This is real nice of you, 
son, real nice. I never been in 
such a pretty place. That table 
over there, f’r instance. I never 
seen such a thing. What might 
the price of that be?” 

“The coffee table? That’s 
$479.90, Pop.” 

“Wha—at?” The old fellow 
looked at him to see if he was 
joking. “For that little table? 
Ain’t that a little high, son?” 

“I think so, but that’s the 
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price. You don’t have to buy 
it though, Pop.” 

The old man laughed heartily. 
“IT should think not.” And he 
kept laughing, a real belly laugh, 
the kind the young man hadn’t 
heard since he left home. He 
couldn’t help it; he had to join 
in, and his laughter resounded 
throughout the store. He knew 
the old frozen-faces were listen- 
ing, but he couldn’t stop. Final- 
ly, he subsided, and wiped his 
eyes, and suddenly realized that 
he felt wonderful. He didn’t 
know why he should. Soon he’d 
be out of a job. He had no 
money. He’d have to return 
home and admit he’d failed in 
the big city. Maybe it was just 
because all of a sudden he felt 
like himself, Bill Brown, instead 
of a fancy salesman in a high- 
toned furniture store. 

A woman came into the store. 
Bill knew her. She’d been in 
before and bought a few odds 
and ends. She was one of these 
superior beings, all right. Her 
grooming was faultless, perfect, 
from her glossy golden hair to 
her scant expensive shoes. She 
had left a chauffeured car out- 
side. He remembered her voice: 
cool, detached, impersonal. Well, 
he wouldn’t have to cope with 
that kind anymore. 

But she was coming directly 
towards him and a tension in- 
stantly gripped him. “Can I be 
of service to you, Madam,” he 
said stiffly. 

There was that cool voice 
again: “If you will.” 

“Say, lady,” broke in the old 
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man, “how’s it outside? Still 
pouring?” 

Bill groaned inwardly. How 
could the bedraggled old fellow 
talk to this creature in such a 
way? This really did it. This 
really queered him. 

“No,” answered the woman, “I 
do think it’s clearing up.” And 
she smiled at the old man, a 
friendly sort of smile. 

Suddenly, unaccountably, she 
seemed so warm that Bill smiled 
too and said, “it’s about time.” 

She was looking at him cur- 
iously. “Well, I do believe you’re 
human after all.” 

“Who, me?” said Bill. 

“Yes. You always seemed so 


stiff that you quite frightened 


me?” said Bill. 

You seemed so conde- 
scending, so superior, that I felt 
somehow that you didn’t approve 
of me.” 

“Who, me?” said Bill. 

“But you don’t seem that way 
now, or I couldn’t tell you this.” 

“Lady,” Bill said, “you can 
tell me anything.” Well, now, 
he felt kind of mixed up, but he 
thought he was beginning to 
understand a few things. Maybe 
this woman wasn’t too different 
from, say, Sam Daly’s wife. 

“Look,” he told her. “I want 
to help you. Now, if you can 
tell me what you like...” 

After she had left, the old 
man stood up and _ stretched. 


“Well, son, it’s stopped raining, 
and I'll be on my way, and | 
certainly do thank you.” 

“That’s all right, Pop.” He 
hesitated. “Is there anything 

999 

The old man glanced at him 
quizically. “Why, bless you, | 
don’t need anything. I run a 
little tattoo shop down on West 
Street. I’m independent, I am.” 
He looked back at the chair he 
had vacated. ‘‘Darn comfortable 
think,” he remarked. “Might 
buy it someday.” And he was 
gone. 

Bill walked over to the other 
salesmen, watching him with im- 
passive faces. He’d like to see 
them laugh at him now. 

“Let’s see, Bill,” requested 
Henley, reaching for the sales 
order he was carrying. Bill 
surrendered it. 

Henley whistled. “Terrific. 
You did all right with her.” 

“Not bad.” 

“And say, that was a nice 
thing to do, asking that old 
fellow in. I was just going to do 
the same thing when you beat 
me to it. To tell the truth. | 
didn’t think you had it in you, 
Bill.” 

Bill just stood there and 
grinned. Well, now, people were 
people, weren’t they? 

“Was he a bum or was he a 
rich old guy, Bill?” inquired 
Lafferts. 

“He was a rich old guy” said 
Bill. 


Abe: “Something is preying on my mind.” 
Phil: “Don’t worry, it will die of starvation.” 


T. J. McInerney 
Medals for those who earn them 


NE evening last summer, 
Irene Dunne, well- 
known motion picture actress, 
sat on a platform in an auditor- 
ium at Notre Dame University 
and received from the Univer- 
sity its coveted Laetare Medal. 
A few days later, in a theatre 
on Broadway in New York City, 
the presentation ceremony was 
flashed on the screen and, pre- 
sumably, on the screens of 
thousands of other theatres all 
over the country. In the Broad- 
way movie theatre, a woman, 
obviously a non-Catholic, leaned 
toward her companion and in a 
tone not devoid of respect, whis- 
pered : 

“Gosh, I didn’t know Catho- 
lies gave out medals. She cer- 
tainly rates one!” The “she,” of 
course, referred to Miss Dunne, 
who in private life is the wife 
of Francis D. Griffin, a New 
York City business man, and the 
mother of a twelve-year-old 
daughter, Mary Frances. 

It isn’t strange that non- 
Catholics should be unaware of 
the various medals awarded an- 
nually under Catholic auspices 
to persons who have performed 
notable services or who have 
otherwise distinguished them- 
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selves in an age noted for ma- 
terialism and secularism. A 
great many members of our own 
Faith are ignorant of the fact 
that through the medium of the 
Laetare and numerous other an- 
nual awards, Catholic institu- 
tions and agencies pay tribute to 
those both within and outside of 
the Faith who make worthwhile 
contributions to our religion and 
to the advancement of Catholic 
principles and good citizenship 
generally. 

Miss Dunne received from the 
Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., President of Notre 
Dame University, a citation ac- 
companying the medal, which 
stated: 

“The period of your screen 
career has fallen fortunately 
within the years when the ef- 
fects of the economic depres- 
sion, and the aftermath of a 
world war, had spread discour- 
agement, gloom and sorrow in 
many American homes. During 
those years you brought to the 
cinema wholesome and _ inspir- 
ing drama, stories of encourage- 
ment and hope that wrinkled 
with healing laughter the taut 
features of a  war-wracked 
world.” 
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Of all the Catholic Awards 
and Medals, the Laetare Medal 
of Notre Dame University is by 
far the one with the longest 
history. (Small wonder that 
Irene Dunne should confide to 
friends that its award to her 
was one of the proudest achieve- 
ments of her life!). 


On the fourth Sunday of Lent, 
or Laetare Sunday, (so named 
from the first word of the In- 
troit of the day, Laetare, mean- 
ing ‘“Rejoice,”), the Medal is 
awarded by the University to a 
Catholic layman of the United 
States who has achieved dis- 
tinction for his or her accom- 
plishments for country or 
Church and whose life is a model 
of Christian morality and good 
citizenship. 

The first award of the Laetare 
Medal was made in 1883 and the 
recipient was John Gilmary 
Shea, the noted Catholic histor- 
ian. Since that time it has been 
awarded every year. Represent- 
ed among the recipients during 
its sixty-six-year-history are 
such widely diversified activi- 
ties as architecture, literature, 
education, medicine, journalism, 
jurisprudence, diplomacy, the 
broad field of charity and wel- 
fare, the theatre, sociology, in- 
dustry and philanthropy. In re- 
cent years, the Medal has gone 
to such exemplary recipients as 
Gen. Joseph L. Collins, U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff; the 
late Thomas F. Woodlock, 
writer, apologist and economist; 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, jour- 
nalist and author; G. Howland 


Shaw and Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, diplomats; William 
Bruce, K.S.G., publisher and 
civic leader, and a former Post- 
master General of the United 
States, Frank C. Walker. 


Second oldest of the Catholic 
badges of honor is the Mendel 
Medal, founded in 1928 by Vil- 
lanova College for the purpose 
of honoring outstanding Catho- 
lic scientists. Whereas the Lae- 
tare Medal may seek for a reci- 
pient among all of the fields of 
professional and other activi- 
ties, the Mendel Medal goes only 
te men and women of science 
and for that reason its sponsors 
have stipulated that while it 
may be conferred not oftener 
than once yearly it need not be 
conferred annually. Because of 
this policy, there have been sev- 
eral years in which no Mendel 
Medal was awarded. 


Another Catholic institution 
of higher learning, St. Bonaven- 
ture College, has since 1934 
made October 4, the Feast of St. 
Francis of Assisi, the Patron of 
Catholic Action, the occasion for 
its announcement of the award 
of the Catholic Action Medal to 
a Catholic lay person who has 
distinguished himself or herself 
in the field of Catholic Action. 

The first recipient of the 
Catholic Action Medal was the 
late Alfred Emanuel Smith, for- 
mer Governor of the State of 
New York, who, incidentally, 
had received the 1929 Laetare 
Medal. Other subsequent reci- 
pients included George J. Gil- 
lespie, national director of the 
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St. Vincent de Paul Society; 
John S. Burke, a New York City 
department store owner and 
John A. Coleman, former chair- 
man of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, both of whom are 
prominent in the affairs of the 
New York Archdiocesan Catho- 
lic Charities; David Goldstein, 
the convert street-lecturer and 
author, and Dr. George Speri 
Sperti, scientist, author and di- 
rector of the Institutum Divi 
Thomae, who also received the 
Mendel Medal in another year. 
The 1949 Medal was awarded 
to Bruce M. Mohler, founder and 
for nearly thirty years director 
of the Bureau of Immigration, 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 


In 1942, the National Catholic 
Council on Family Life insti- 


tuted an Award which would 
appear to have been long over- 
due in inception. This is the 
richly-deserved and highly-cov- 
eted Catholic Mother Award and 
with the vast number of poten- 
tial recipients available each 
year the final designee may well 
feel proud of her laurels. To the 
consternation and _ ill-concealed 
annoyance of the advocates of 
smaller families outside the 
Church, the recipient of this 
award invariably has anywhere 
from six to twelve children, al- 
though the number of children 
is not the controlling factor in 
the minds of those who make 
the annual selection. It simply 
happens that each year’s reci- 
pient, along with her other ad- 
mirable qualities of motherhood 


and family leadership, has fol- 
lowed the teachings of the 
Church with respect to the con- 
jugal life. And the Award, fit- 
tingly and logically, is announ- 
ced on Mother’s Day. 


An award instituted in 1947 
by the Academy of American 
Franciscan History at Washing- 
ton, D.C., offers an incentive for 
constructive service, and a means 
of recognizing such service, in 
the furtherance of Inter-Amer- 
ican good will. The Academy 
was founded in 1944 under the 
guidance of Very Reverend Ma- 
thias Faust, O.F.M., Delegate 
General of the Order of Friars 
Minor in North and Central 
America, in order that scholars 
and historians of the Americas 
might have ready access to the 
rich lore of Franciscan history 
in the New World. Still another 
medium of honoring the promo- 
tion of understanding and 
friendship among the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere has 
been adopted by Pi Alpha Sig- 
ma, Pan-American fraternity of 
St. John’s College in the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1942 
this fraternity instituted an an- 
nual award first known as the 
Pan-American Medal. This 
served as a temporary identifi- 
cation for the award until the 
permanent name, “Our Lady of 
Guadalupe Medal,” was selected 
in 1948. 

The Catholic Mother Award is 
not the only annual tribute to 
Catholic womanhood. Since 
1937, the Theta Phi Alpha so- 
rority has been awarding the 
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Siena Medal each year to the 
Catholic woman who, in its opin- 
ion, has made that year’s “dis- 
tinctive contribution to Catho- 
lic life in the United States.” 
The award, appropriately, is 
made on April 30, Feast of St. 
Catherine of Siena, patroness of 
the sorority which brings young 
Catholic college women together 
in a Catholic atmosphere, pro- 
tecting their faith amidst the 
pitfalls of university and college 
life. 


After his death in 1942, the 
family of James J. Hoey, found- 
er and first director of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, with 
headquarters in New York City, 
conceived the idea of establish- 
ing an annual award in the in- 
terracial field as a permanent 
memorial to the man who did so 
much during his lifetime to 
bring about racial amity. Con- 
sequently, the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council annually confers 
the James J. Hoey Medals on 
two Catholic laymen, white and 
Negro, who have done most dur- 
ing the year to promote inter- 
racial justice. The existence of 
so many interracial groups in 
large centers of Catholic popu- 
lation has given the Council a 
wide field from which to select 
recipients. 


The most recent Catholic 
badge of honor to be established 
is the Poverello Medal, to be 
presented each year by the Col- 
lege of Steubenville to an indi- 
vidual or organization contrib- 
uting to the greater good of hu- 
manity. Late in 1949 the first 


award was made to the Fellow- 
ship of Alcoholics Anonymous in 
recognition of its work among 
victims of drink. The Poverello 
Medal has been instituted in 


memory of St. Francis of Assisi, 
patron of the college, who dur- 
ing his lifetime was called “el 
poverello” (the poor little man) 
by the people of Assisi, Italy. 


There are many other Catho- 
lic badges of honor to be won 
by those who value the Chris- 
tian mode of life sufficiently to 
extend themselves a little to 
benefit their Faith or their fel- 
low-men. The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists gives 
a medal each year in honor of the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
Reconstructing the Social Or- 
der. It goes to an individual who 
“makes an outstanding contri- 
bution to the Christian solution 
of industrial problems.” The 
Holy See itself confers many 
medals and awards. Late in No- 
vember, 1949, for instance, the 
Benemerenti Medal, awarded by 
Pope Pius XII, was conferred 
upon Maria Augusta von Trapp, 
mother of the famous Trapp 
family singers. 

The anticipation of receiving 
a medal or an award is, of 
course, not the reason why Cath- 
olics should seek to render ser- 
vice to the Faith or to humanity. 
It is rather a case of the honor 
seeking the individual instead of 
the reverse. The Catholic man 
or woman fortunate enough to 
be selected to receive one of the 
many Catholic badges of honor 
is indeed a person of distinction. 


Be kind and thoughtful 


Isabel Otway 


HAVE you ever noticed that 

the happiest people in this 
world (and the most beloved) are 
those who take time out to do 
kind and thoughtful acts for 
others? My husband, Paul, is 
such a person, and his hundreds 
of friends range from bank 
presidents to the colored porter 
at the newspaper where he 
works. People don’t merely like 
Paul—they love him. The main 
reason is that he never allows a 
day to pass without going out 
of his way to make someone else 
happy. 

One morning recently I came 
into the kitchen to find him 
wrapping up a number of 
empty egg cartons. 

“What on earth are you going 
to do with those?” I asked. 

Paul smiled that slow smile of 
his and went on wrapping. 

“Oh, I’ve been saving these 
for the old janitress down at the 
Times Building,” he explained 
“She raises chickens and sells 
eggs to help out with the family 
income.” 

“Paul, you’re the kindest per- 
son I’ve ever known!” I burst 
out. “Not many men would take 
the trouble to do. that.” 

“Well, thank you, dear, but I 
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deserve no credit,” he said. “It 
doesn’t cost a cent to be kind.” 
It is true that one can be kind 
without once taking out his wal- 
let, although Paul’s is always 
out to those who are in need. To 
give freely of one’s self is far 
more praiseworthy than merely 
making monetary donations. To 
my knowledge Paul has read 
none of the inspirational books 
so current in this hectic age, yet 
his daily life exemplifies the 
lesson they teach. He spends the 
time when he might be reading 
them in doing things for others. 
He is always the one in his 
department who thinks of and 
collects funds for sending flow- 
ers to sick brother employees or 
their wives, or wedding gifts to 
young couples employed by the 
newspaper. He never neglects to 
send a note of congratulations to 
a friend who has been promot- 
ed. Should an account of the 
event be in the paper, he col- 
lects tear sheets of the article 
and mails them to his friend. 
Paul not only remembers the 
birthdays and other anniver- 
saries of his family with gifts or 
cards on which he always writes 
some personal bit of sentiment, 
but he starts a campaign a week 
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before Mother’s Day among 
those at his office whom he knows 
to be forgetful, reminding them 
to send cards to their mothers 
or wives. 

Paul handles much of the 
church advertising for his paper 
and through this association he 
has become acquainted with a 
young priest who is doing out- 
standing work among the boys 
of his parish. When this priest 
drops by to turn in the weekly 
news of his church’s activities, 
he always has a couple of boys 
with him. Paul invariably takes 
time off to show these eager, in- 
terested youngsters around the 
plant, explaining to them how 
the presses work and how the 
papers are distributed. 

I have noticed that Paul is 
particularly thoughtful of old 
people, of timid, of homely, or of 
handicapped people. He has sev- 
eral very old friends who are 
his “pets.” He phones them 
often just to pass the time of 
day, and sends cards expressing 
appreciation of their friendship. 
The delight of these old people 
at being remembered and made 
to feel important is rather pa- 
thetic. Paul is always saying he 
wishes that everyone in the 
world would remember that they 
themselves will be old some day. 
Then they would “adopt” at 
least one old person to be nice 
to 


Although Paul’s compliments 
are never obvious, I have seen 
the eyes of more than one 
homely girl light up when he re- 
marks about a new dress or a 
new hairdo. There is one timid 


young fellow of our acquaintance 

who used to stutter badly, but 
who, I like to think, throug) 
Paul’s encouragement, is rapid. 
ly overcoming his handicap. 


‘Paul is never too busy to help 
a neighbor, to give a stranger’; 
stalled car a push—to help some 
new man on the force find his 
“newspaper legs,” or to perform 
feats of magic for some smal] 
enchanted child. He always 
makes it a point to say “Good 
morning” to the elevator opers- 
tors at the Times building, ani 
to ask them about their families, 
One of these, an old lady, is 
Polish, and he learned to say the 
morning greeting in her ow 
language, just to see her beam 
and to hear her chatter back 
when he steps into the elevator. 


And not only is Paul nice to 
people outside our home—he 
still, after thirty years of mar- 
riage, accords me those same 
little courtesies which first en- 
deared him to me. He encour: 
ages me in my writing and other 
hobbies, never fails to compli- 
ment a new dress or a good din- 
ner and—most important of all 
to a woman’s heart—tells me he 
loves me. 


Wordsworth might have had 
my Paul in mind when he wrote, 
“That best portion of a good 
man’s life, his little nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love.” But other people 
remember those acts of kindness, 
even if Paul doesn’t. Young and 
old, his family and his friends 
turn to him with their joys and 
their sorrows, their defeats and 
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their triumphs, and his heart is 
big enough to hold them all. And 
the deep and lasting happiness 
Paul derives from being the re- 
cipient of their love and trust is 


to me further proof that al- 
though one does not have to be 
rich to be kind, being kind can 
bring a spiritual wealth far be- 
yond the price of rubies. 


The Broad White Stripe 


Keep to the right of center 


KATHERINE NEUHAUS HAFFNER 


HEN we are driving along 

the highway on a pleasant, 
Sunday afternoon, our course is 
clearly marked by the plain, 
white stripe running down the 
center of the highway. Over 
great, flat stretches, up hill, 
down hill, over the countryside, 
it is easy to see the middle of 
the road. When we journey back 
home in the dark of the night, 
our headlights search out the 
white stripe so that we know we 
are traveling on the right side 
of the road. Even in pouring 
rain, the white line is clearly 
visible. When it becomes washed 
away by time and the elements, 
someone comes along and paints 
anew, white stripe over the old. 


The highway of life is not so 
clearly marked. Sometimes in 
our dealings with our children, 
the middle of the road seems 
clearly manifest. At other times, 
the white ribbon is so faint as to 
be barely perceptible. At still 
other times, it fades from our 


view completely, and we are left 
to crawl along in the mist and 
sleet, groping our way as best 
we can. 


Stay in the middle of the road, 
someone has said. This we can- 
not do. If we all drive down the 
white stripe, we will be killed 
by the fellow coming toward us 
along the same path. We are 
going to get our fenders 
crumpled, at the very least, if 
not our headlights smashed. If 
we would motor in safety, we 
must stay a little to the right of 
center. 


If we drive too far to the left, 
we are caught in the onrush of 
traffic coming from the oppo- 
site direction. If we veer too 
far to the right, we land in the 
ditch. On the highway, we have 
no excuse for not keeping to the 
right of center; the white stripe 
is easily discernible. 


We must do the same when 
bringing up our children, yet 
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here the white line is seen only 
in our mind’s eye; no one marks 
our course so that it is easy to 
follow. 

If we move to the left of the 
road—that so-called modern 
school of thought which teaches 
that children must express them- 
selves, that their will is law in 
the home, that we want no chil- 
dren with so much as a hint of 
an inhibition—then we have 
young men and women whose 
only law is their own wills. 
They know not how to curb their 
appetites for drink, for sex es- 
capades, for taking anything on 
which they set their unbridled 
desires—a few, healthy inhibi- 
tions are good for any of us. 
They have no respect for parents 
or proper authority of any kind 
and are surely headed for disas- 
ter. 

If we steer too far to the right 
of the road—the old school of 
thought which teaches that par- 
ents must be obeyed flatly be- 
cause they say so, not because 
they are right, where children 
are not allowed to express opin- 
ions of their own, where the 


dignity of the child receives no 
consideration—then the whole 
family is caught up in the loose 
gravel and finds itself in the 
ditch. We then have children 
who, in their teens, become 
sullen and defiant and break all 
bounds of authority, or we have 
children who are such molly- 
coddles they cannot make decis- 
ions for themselves or so much 
as buy a suitable dress or pair 
of shoes without mother shop- 
ping with them. 

It is often difficult to see the 
white ribbon down the highway 
of parenthood. On fair, sunshiny 
days, it will loom up bright as 
chalk and motoring will be a joy. 
On other days, when the rain 
and sleet slash down to obscure 
our vision, the white stripe needs 
to be constantly renewed by 
prayer and watchfulness, so that 
our children may ride safely 
along with us through the haz- 
ardous traffic. 

To the right of center—a dif- 
ficult journey perhaps, yet, if we 
hold to this course, the whole 
family will arrive safely at its 
destination. 


Are We To Blame? 


Since Japan’s Eugenie Protection law went into effect, pro- 
viding for sterilization and abortion, the spread of abortions 
has been rapid. The Attorney General of the nation has now 
ruled that abortion of a mentally defective woman may be per- 
formed “by force or deception,” if necessary to prevent the 
birth of a child that would probably be feebleminded.—Family 


Life. 


Most of the stumbling blocks people complain about are 
under their hats.—Blakesburg Excelsior. 


NEGRO saying Mass! 

Well, I was certainly sur- 
prised, to say the least, Father. 
And in our parish, too! Well, 
no, I guess there’s nothing 
wrong with it; he’s a priest of 
course. And there’s nothing 
wrong with a Negro being a 
priest—it just seemed strange, 
that’s all. I just had never seen 
a Negro priest before. Then 
when he walked out to the altar 
in our own church, naturally I 
was surprised.” 

Your surprise is quite under- 
standable, Mrs. White. That 
young Negro priest is one of 
only thirty among the whole 
American clergy. So he’s used 
to causing surprise, and some- 
times disfavor even, among his 
fellow-Catholics. 

Probably, he found the way to 
the priesthood far from easy. 
Special difficulties confront a 
Negro seeking to become a 
priest. He may have been refus- 
ed by more than one seminary or 
novitiate because of racial pre- 
judice, which reaches sometimes 
even that far into the Church. 
Perhaps his previous schooling 
was deficient, or he faced finan- 
cial difficulties. Most likely, at 
any rate, he found his constancy 
in his vocation more severely 
tried than did his white broth- 
ers, 


Let’s encourage it... 


Black in White Vestments 


J. R. BROCKMAN, §.J. 


One reason why we don’t have 
many priests among our colored 
Catholics is that very few of 
them can receive a full Catholic 
education. Discrimination and 
high tuition charges bar their 
entrance to some _ Catholic 
schools, the source of most vo- 
cations. 


While this state of affairs 
continues, we can’t expect many 
Negroes to become priests. Still, 
those who can meet educational 
requirements are finding more 
and more opportunities to train 
for the priesthood. Seminaries 
and religious orders are show- 
ing an increasing willingness, 
even eagerness, to admit them. 
Last year a survey conducted by 
the Institute of Social Order at 
St. Louis University disclosed a 
large number of such seminaries 
and novitiates. 


Gradually, too, discrimination 
barriers in Catholic schools are 
breaking down. Such indications 
of the lessening of prejudice 
among Catholics give hope that 
some day the colored Catholics of 
our country will be properly rep- 
resented among the clergy. And 
when that day comes, Mrs. 
White, you—or your children— 
won’t find it at all strange to see 
a Negro say Mass, even in your 
own suburban church. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


HIS is the most perfectly 
precious month in the year— 
the month of our Mother Mary. 
The Church. recognizes’ the 
Blessed Mother in a big way 
during May. We have May de- 
votions; crowning ceremonies; 
consecrations; and we _ sing 
about her every day. And what 
a lovely month it is! Nature it- 
self does all it can to honor the 
loveliest, most beautiful, most 
wonderful Lady who ever lived 
on this earth. 


Sure, winter’s a lot of fun. We 
enjoy the sledding, ice skating 
and snowballing (if you can get 
by with that). In a way we even 
appreciate the crisp, crackling 
cold. But, in another way, we 
all look forward to summer with 
its pleasant days. The whole 
world just seems to open up in 
May. 


We sense that glorious feeling 
all the time, and if we’d ever sit 
back and catch that feeling to 


put it into words, we'd say, 
“These days are lovely because 
it’s May; and May is May be- 
cause of Mary. It’s all for Mary, 
it’s all because of Mary.” 


Boys and girls often pick 
May as the month they like best, 
Among the many reasons the 
main one is because May j 
Mary’s month. Most of you girl 
and boys will build May Altars. 
You will pray to Our Lady in: 
special way everyday. Don’t you 
think it would be fitting of you 
this year to offer your prayers ti 
Mary for the success of the Holy 
Year? 

This success is very close to 
the heart of Our Holy Father, 
Pius XII. His earnest desire for 
a true peace and the conversion 
of Russia is worthy of our pray- 
ers to Mary. Then, too, boys 
and girls, this intention will 
benefit your future lives. We 
want you to have a _ peaceful 
prayerful future—one whereii 
your freedoms will always be re- 
spected. Remember the plea oi 
Our Holy Father in a special 
way during May, won’t you? 

In May also comes Mother's 
Day, the second Sunday, ob- 
served by all sons and daugh- 
ters throughout America. The 
very finest gift we can give oul 
dear mothers on their special 
day is a spiritual one—Holy 
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Mass and Holy Communion. 
Boys and girls, your mothers 
will expect and appreciate this 
more than you know. Don’t dis- 
appoint them. Every good Cath- 
olic mother has a high regard 
for these two wonderful sacra- 
ments and they know this kind 
of a gift will not tarnish or wear 
out. 

On May 4, one of the most 
wonderful mothers in the world 
is honored by the Catholic 
Church. She was St. Monica, 
mother of St. Augustine, fam- 
ous doctor of the church. 

When Augustine was young 
he lived a pagan life, which 
caused his devout mother much 
grief. But she never lost hope 
and for seventeen years prayed 
constantly for his conversion. 
And in the end she was reward- 
ed, for God heard her prayer in 
afar greater way than she ever 
dreamed. Augustine became not 
only a Christian but devoted the 
rest of his life to saving other 
souls. 

The love of your mother for 
you is as great as that of St. 
Monica. Boys and girls show 
their mothers everyday of their 
life just how much they love 
them, principally by their obe- 
dience. Because as children we 
cannot reason important matters 
out for ourselves, we must de- 
pend upon our wise mothers to 
do this for us. Sometimes it is 
very difficult for children to ac- 
cept their mother’s wise decision. 
They find it hard to obey and 
agree with their mother’s way of 
thinking. 

For most boys and girls, obe- 
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dience is the hardest virtue to 
practice. Yet it’s most impor- 
tant that we be obedient. Chil- 
dren seem to forget that not 
only they must practice obe- 
dience. Everybody in the world 
must obey some kind of author- 
ity. Just take a look at the obe- 
dience practiced in your own 
family. Your mother follows the 
advice and desires of your fa- 
ther day in and day out. Your 
father is always doing what his 
boss or foreman tells him to do 
at his place of employment. 

Then, outside your family, 
other people are obedient. Teach- 
ers must obey their principals; 
nurses must carry out the or- 
ders of their doctors; engineers 
and trainmen constantly 
watching signals and obeying 
them; bus drivers are being obe- 
dient to you everytime you buzz 
for a stop at the next block. Boys 
and girls, are you now convin- 
ced that you aren’t the only peo- 
ple in the world who must be 
obedient ? 

Well, let’s try to love to do our 
mother’s will. It will make her 
very happy and lighten many of 
her burdens. Let’s ask Mary, 
our Heavenly Mother, to help us 
practice obedience to our par- 
ents and those in charge of us 
at all times just as she did when 
she lived with Jesus and St. Jo- 
seph in her modest home at 
Nazareth. 


If you try hard to do this, you 
will merit to feel very happy. 
Not only will you find it easy to 
smile, but our Heavenly Lady 
will smile tenderly upon you al- 
ways. 
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STRAPLESS GOWNS, SPIRITS 
BARRED: Catholic high schools of 
the Diocese of Belleville have 
been placarded with regulations 
governing proms and other so- 
cial functions. These bar strap- 
less and off-the-shoulder gowns 
for girls, alcoholic beverages and 
the attendance of outsiders. The 
regulations were approved by 
Bishop Albert R. Zuroweste of 
Belleville. Similar regulations 


have gone into effect for Cath- 
olic high schools in the Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, St. Paul, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati dioceses. 

The Belleville diocesan regu- 
lations also prescribe that ad- 


mission costs be kept as low as 
possible. Boys are to wear ordi- 
nary suits. No one is to be per- 
mitted to leave any social func- 
tion until it is over unless the 
boy of girl bring a note from a 
parent requesting an earlier re- 
turn. The price of corsages is 
to be as low as possible. 

The social functions must 
close no later than 11:30 p.m. 
No one will be admitted after 9 
p.m. Functions off the school 
premises are forbidden. 

FOUNDRESS BEATIFIED:A beau- 
tiful, sunny Spring afternoon 
found thousands making their 
way to St. Peter’s Basilica three 
hours in advance of the six 
o’clock ceremony of the venera- 
tion of Paola Elizabeth Cerioli. 
The newly beatified wife, widow 


and mother of the last century 
has been declared “a century oj 
her time in social progress a; 
well as preeminently outstani. 
ing for her practice of sanctity,” 

Paola Elizabeth Cerioli was 
born of an aristocratic family in 
Soncino, Italy, in 1816. She died 
at the age of 49. In accordance 
with her parent’s wishes, she 
married at the age of 19 and wa; 
the mother of three children 
who died very young. She was 
widowed at the age of 37 and re. 
sponded to the promptings of 
grace which had long stirred 
within her and soon was about 
with the work of helping the 
poor. 


Her methods were no mere 
dole or relief work, but a syste- 
matic way of teaching and of 
preparing, in a technical man- 
ner, orphans and the poor who 
came within her reach. She 
sought to raise all to a status 
befitting true and equal sons of 
God by giving them the ability 
to earn a living by methodical 
farming and other pursuits in- 
stead of being beggars, crimin- 
als or worse. She _ soon had 
several unselfish women associ- 
ated with her in this work and 
founded the society known as 
The Sisters of the Holy Family. 
She added a fourth vow to the 
regular three: that the Sisters 
would strive to do every single 
thing for the Greater Glory of 
God. 

BIRTH CONTROL: The _ nor- 
Catholic woman Health Minister 
of India, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
has opposed the adoption of 
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birth control practices there. 
When a suggestion was made in 
the Indian Parliament by A. M. 
Ruthnasamy to popularize 
knowledge of the appliance of 
birth control in the country, the 
Health Minister attacked the 
move as fraught with risks to 
health and advocated social re- 
form in its place. 

At the same time in Madras, 
India, two prominent doctors 
spoke against birth control. 
Madras’ Minister of Public 
Health, Dr. Rajan said he wanted 
to see the old mentality of bear- 
ing children at the right time 
prevailing in India. Dr. Rat- 
maswamy, Professor of Social 
Medicine at Madras Medical 
College, called birth control de- 
trimental to the health of the 
population. 

Birth control would have par- 
ticularly great dangers to health 
in India, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
declared to the Parliament in 
New Delhi, because there is such 
mass ignorance of the laws of 
hygiene in that country. There 
is neither adequate medical aid 
nor the means of proper educa- 
tion, she said. Family planning 
in India, she maintained, could 
be better obtained by social re- 
form, such as raising the age 
marriage of boys and girls. “We 
should bear in mind the fre- 
quent moral effects of such meth- 
ods as have been adopted in the 
West,” she added. 

The suggestion to popularize 
birth control in India was made 
to the Parliament despite the 
fact that the birth rate in the 


country has fallen from 32.2 
per thousand in 1921-25 to 25.4 
in 1948, 

SEX EDUCATION: Correct sex 
education demands the impart- 
ing of information as part of a 
general program of education 
towards purity says the Rev. 
Walter F. Curtis, Theology pro- 
fessor at Immaculate Concep- 
tion Seminary, Darlington, New 
Jersey. “This requires the for- 
mation in the young of a strong 
will, a clear knowledge and 
pure resolves,” Father Curtis 
said. Of the three elements, he 
added the “pure resolves” is the 
most important. Father Curtis 
said it is incumbent on the par- 
ent to inform a child of God’s 
plan. 

Joseph P. Dunn, Newark, New 
Jersey attorney, says that in law 
and history parents always have 
been recognized as the educators 
of their children. This view con- 
tinued until the advent of the 
public school, when the spread of 
erroneous notion that the school 
represented the state first and 
the parent second became preval- 
ent. 

Constitutionally the parents 
still have the right to reject ef- 
forts of the state to impose 
school laws which clearly exceed 
the common good. 

STERILIZATION: The Interna- 
tional Board of Catholic Associ- 
ations of Nurses and Public 
Health Assistants has strongly 
protested the suggestion of the 
International Council of Nurses 
to permit compulsory steriliza- 
tion of sex offenders. In a let- 
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ter addressed to the Director 
General of World Organization, 
it stated that the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Nurses is 
not representative of the pro- 
fession in its entirety. 

The president of the Catholic 
nurses group wrote: “I beg to 
submit that the opinion ex- 
pressed by the International 
Council of Nurses is not repre- 
sentative of the whole profes- 
sion, and that, in particular, the 
300,000 nurses whom I repre- 
sent, formally disassociate them- 
selves from it.” 

“The recommendation of ster- 
ilization and castration,” the let- 
ter said, “deeply offends the con- 
science of a powerful sector of 
world public opinion, which com- 
prises, among others, about 400 
million Catholics. Such a recom- 
mendation is also a manifest vio- 
lation of Article 18 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which stipulates that ‘ev- 
eryone has the right of freedom 
of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion...” 

“In fact, the World Health Or- 
ganization addressed to the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses a 
question, which strictly speak- 
ing, falls rather within the com- 
petence of doctors. However, I 
do not doubt that the WHO con- 
sulted the nurses because of 
their closeness to the feelings 
and reactions of patients. 
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“It is precisely with this in. 
tention of interpreting the views 
of the patients that I call your 
attention to the fact that the 
text of Aricle seven of the Cove. 
nant must avoid any and every 
expression which would permit 
an arbitrary interpretation of 
the patient’s own interests; this 
being a field which strictly con- 
cerns the fundamental rights of 
the human person.” 

INDECENT LITERATURE: FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
congratulated a Catholic youth 
group for its work in fighting 
the distribution of indecent lit- 
erature in this country. In a 
letter to the Fighting Sixty- 
Ninth, a movement organized 
last year by Father James Con- 
roy of Our Sunday Visitor, Mr 
Hoover declared: 

“I am particularly impressed 
by the name of your organiza- 
tion since it denotes a militant 
spirit of determination to bring 
the full resources of religion to 
grips with the forces of evil and 
temptation which are constantly 
threatening the moral and spir- 
itual security of our young peo- 
ple. 

“It is my conviction that those 
who earnestly seek to follow 
God’s Commandments and 
suade to do so, cannot pass- 
ively accept the challenge pre 
sented by the influences which 
lead to delinquency.” 


Professor: “What are the four words most used by stu- 


dents ?” 


Student: “I do not know.” 
Professor: “Quite correct.” 


